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CHINESE SNIPER 
IN JUNGLE GARB 


(Photo by Frank Cancellare, Acme) 


His head protected by a mos- 
quito guard, this American- — 
trained Chinese soldier takes 
up his sniper’s post in a jungle 
somewhere in the “’’China- 
Burma-india theatre.”’ All his 
equipment, including the av- 
tomatic rifle, is supplied by 
Lieut. General Joseph Still- 
well’s Chinese-U. S. training 
center in India. 
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1st Lieutenant... , U. S. Army Signal 
Corps, as a result of the following exploit 
during the victorious drive on Bizerte, 
was “awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action, outstanding leadership, cour- 
age and initiative.” His ~eport states: 
* * *% 

“Our post was right up there in the front 
line—and our job was to keep communi- 
cations open between staff headquarters 
and the units in action. 

“We were damned short of transporta- 
tion vehicles, but with three tough little 
Jeeps and a couple of trucks we had fought 
our way up front to S—— through an inky 
blackout and a mass of traffic the night 
before— Tuesday. 

“At about 1900 hours (7 P.M.) on Wed- 
nesday night, a heavy artillery duel could 
. be plainly heard from our message center. 
Bombing and strafing were continuous. 
Our wire layers and repair crews were 
under enemy fire all the time—but we 
kept the lines open. 

“Then reports coming through showed 
things weren’t going so good out there. 
It looked like our little town of S—— 
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SIGNAL CORPS UNIT BEATS RING OF DEATH 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


might be encircled, and us with it, at any 
moment. 

“At about 2100 hours (9 P.M.) some 
French soldiers came to us for hand gre- 
nades to blow up the civilian switchboard 
they had been operating and to go out 
with us when we left. 

“But our Corps Signal Officer told them 
to put the switchboard out on the side- 
welk and that we would pick it up when 
and # «ve left. 

“Things got worse out there so I sent 
most of our wire crews and messengers 
back. Just enough of us stayed on to keep 
the message center going. 

“We had just started to cut our circuits 
when an ammunition dump about a hun- 
dred yards from us blew up with a loud 
roar, showering us with sparks and shrap- 
nel. We doom we had caught a direct 
bomb hit. But when we found out what 
it really was we kept right on working. 

“Finally, at about 0300 hours (3 A.M.), 
we completed our cutover and were 
loaded to pull out. We gave our over- 
burdened Jeeps the gun and they got 
going. As we left, the whole sky was 
aflame, and the ammunition dump con- 


os 


A true incident from the battle at Kasserine Pag 


tinued to explode. We were so nearly suf 
rounded that we could hear the machine 
gun fire only a few hundred yards away 

“It was up to the Jeeps to take wi 
through the only gap left in that ring of 
death. As we came up to the French Tele 

hone Co. building we saw the switc® 
ard on the sidewalk. We loaded pe 
the hood of my Jeep and, with this a 
burden, we beat it out of there through . 
veritable inferno. 

“It was nip and tuck all the way, andi 
our Jeeps had failed us, even for a m@ 
ment, our goose would have been c 
But they didn’t fail and we arrived at hes@ 
quarters, back of the lines, about 0449 
hours (4:45 A.M.) with all of our equip 
ment and personnel and only minor ca# 
ualties.” ; 


* * * 





It is ovr great privilege in this wat 
supply the Willys-built Jeeps that are 

day serving thousands of brave America® 
and other United Nations fighting 

on every battle front in the worl oT 
in every forward-moving invasion. Wil 
Overland Motors, Inc. 


a 





The heart of every fighting Jeep in the world—and the source 
of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, dependability and fuel 
economy —is the Willys *Go-Devil”* Engine, the design of which 
was perfected and is owned exclusively by Willys-Overtand. 
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Giant trans-Atlantic Clippers of Pan American Airways lie at anchor in Horta harbor. 


Grant of Azores Bases to Britain First Step Toward United 


Nations: May Fight 


VEN on very large maps, the Azores 

are merely a microscopic cluster of 
dots in the middle of the Atlantic. 
Nothing to write home about, it would 
seem. Yet they got banner headlines in 
the world press when the announce- 
ment came last month that Portugal 
had leased these tiny islands to the 
United Nations. 

Behind these headlines lies a long 
story of the military importance of the 
Azores, past and present; of a 570-year 
alliance—the oldest in history—between 
Portugal and Britain; and of Portugal's 
present government—a semic-fascist dic- 
tatorship which has seesawed on the 
fence of neutrality between the Axis 
and the Allies. 

First, about the Azores. They consist 
of nine misty islands, bearing the pic- 
turesque names of Fayal, Corvo, Sao 
Miguel, Santa Maria, Flores, Graciosa, 
Pico, Sao Jorge and Terciera—all of 
them of volcanic origin. Together they 
form an archipelago 400 miles long, 
with a population of 260,000, mainly 
Portuguese. The Azores are considered 
for administrative purposes an integral 
part of Portugal. More than 100,000 
persons born in the islands now live in 
the United States. 


Hub of the Atlantic 


The key to the military importance of 
the Azores is, of course, -their geo- 
graphical location. They lie at an almost 
equal distance — 1200 to 1400 miles — 
from Plymouth in England, the U. S. 
Naval and Air Base in Newfoundland, 
the Nazi-held French coast, and Gibral- 
far. For several centuries, they have 


Japan Over Far Eastern Possessions 





been a crossroads of Atlantic trade 
routes. A ship sailing to Europe from 
almost any point in North America 
must pass within 600 miles of the 
Azores. 

During the first World War, the 
Azores were used by Allied ships as 
coaling stations. When the German sub- 
marine campaign was at its height in 
1917, the U. S. Navy, with the consent 
of the Portuguese government, set up 
a base at Ponta Delgada on Sao Miguel 
island, and the Marines built an airfield. 
Ponta Delgada is still the largest of 
several harbors on the islands, though 
Horta on Dayal is the best equipped. 
Horta also has a powerful naval radio 
station and is a relay point for several 
trans-Atlantic cables. It has the largest 
cable station in the world, housed in an 
earthquake-proof building. The islands’ 
value increased immeasurably with the 
coming of the air age. When Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways began its trans-Atlantic 
flights in 1939, Horta became a regular 


stop. 

Lcenated over a small but strategic 
area in the mid-Atlantic, the Azores lie 
in the same latitude as Washington, 
D. C., closer to Boston than Hawaii is 
to the Pacific coast. Long before our 
entry into the present war, Senator Pep- 
per and others advocated American oc- 
cupation of the Azores. On May 27, 
1941, President Roosevelt declared that 
the United States would not tolerate 
the seizure of the islands by the Nazis. 
Under German domination, he pointed 
out, the Azores and Cape Verde Islands 
could become bases for Nazi submarines 
and airplanes to strike at shipping, or 


a springboard for actual attack against 
Brazil. In reply to this warning, Por- 
tugal protested that she would do what 
she could to defend her empire. The 
State Department, in turn, assured 
Lisbon that Ameriga “harbored no 
aggressive intentions against the sov- 
ereignty of Portugal.” 


Weapon Against Axis Submarines 


Allied occupation of the Azores may 
prove to be the knockout blow against 
Hitler’s last weapon —the submarine. 
Up to the present time there had been 
a big gap in the Atlantic— from the 
West Indies to Africa— which land- 
based Allied planes could not success- 
fully patrol. Today a lane is opened 
from North America to Europe, extend- 
ing from the latitude of Newfoundland 
to that of Florida—over a thousand 
miles wide — which is under constant 
surveillance of planes based at Morocco, 
Gibraltar, the Azores, England, New- 
foundland and Bermuda. 

Aircraft is the most deadly destroyer 
of the U-boat packs. Submarines can 
not operate efficiently in zones guarded 
by land-based aircraft. For this reason, 
the area within 600 miles of the British 
Isles has been virtually free of sinkings 
during the past year; similarly the 
waters of the United States. According 
to Major George Fielding Eliot, “It is 
not too much to say that the hazards of 
trans-Atlantic crossings can be reduced 
from a third to a half by the develop- 
ment of Allied air and naval bases in 
the Azores.” 

The announcement of the granting of 
the Azores bases to Great Britain was 











Dever from Black Sta: 


Boys of Portuguese Green Shirt youth movement. The portraits of Presi- 
dent Carmona (left) and Premier Salazar are displayed in every camp. 


made by Prime Minister Churchill on 
Columbus Day — precisely 451 years to 
a day after the admiral discovered the 
New World. 

“I have an announcement to make to 
the House,” the Prime Minister declared 
with a twinkle in his eye, “arising out 
of the treaty signed between this coun- 
try and Portugal in the year 1373 be- 
tween his Majesty King Edward III] 
and King Ferdinand and Queen Elea- 
nor of Portugal.” Mr. Churchill quoted 
_ part of the quaintly worded Article 1 of 
that Treaty, by which England and 
Portugal established “true, faithful, con- 
stant, mutual and perpetual friend- 
ships.” 

In return tor the bases in the Azores, 
Mr. Churchill said, the British will furn- 
ish essential material and supplies for 
the Portuguese armed forces. The Allies 
are to withdraw from the islands im 
mediately after the war. Premier Salazar 
stressed that the arrangement does not 
affect Portugal’s desire to continue its 
policy of neutrality in Europe. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt explained that the rights 
to the Azores would be shared by the 
United States, as an ally of Britain, and 
that the present agreement had been 
planned at the conference with Mr. 
Churchill last May. 

Allied acquisition of the Azores was 





a complete surprise to Berlin. At the 
very time when Mr. Churchill was de- 
livering his address before Commons, 
Nazi broadcasts were denying the 
existence of any tension between Port- 
ugal and Japa... That night Portugal's 
cities were blacked out and her small 
army mobilized in preparation for any 
act of vengeance from the Nazis. But 
rione came. Hitler still needs some lim- 
ited Portuguese exports and a listening- 
post for espionage in Lisbon. Anyhow, 
he is in no position to take on any new 
foes. The formal protest Germany filed 
with the Lisbon government a few days 
later carefully avoided any threat of 
retaliation. 

For a fuller understanding of the 
Azores deal, it is necessary to know 
something about the islands’ homeland. 
Portugal is a small country with a long 
history and with far-flung possessions. 
During the period of its national glory 
- starting with the reign of King Henry 
the Navigator in 1412 — Portugal's 
overseas empire expanded until it 
stretched from Brazil to the Indies. 
Once a Pope divided the whole New 
World between Portugal and Spain, 
giving the bulk of Brazil to Portugal. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries, Portu- 
guese explorers led by Vasco da Gama 
opened up the Americas, Africa, Asia. 


Portugal proper covers only 35,582 ] 


square miles — almost equal in area to} 
Indiana but double the population of | 
that State. The latest census lists 7,539,- 7 


484 inhabitants. The country is sur- | 
rounded on the north and east by Spain, 
which is six times her own size, and | 
on the south and west by the Atlantic | 
Ocean. Portugal extends only 362 miles 
north to south. and 140 miles east to 
west. 


A World-wide Empire 


In addition to the Azores, Portugal’s § 
still great empire includes the Capes 
Verde Islands in the North Atlantic 
(1500 square miles, 175,000 popula- 
tion); Portuguese Guinea on the west | 
coast of Africa (14,000 square miles; 7 
415,000 population); Angola, also on 
the west coast of Africa at the mouth 
of the Congo River (480,000 square } 
miles, 3,500,000 population) — the 
largest and richest Portuguese colony; 
Portuguese India, consisting of the ter- 
ritories of Goa, Damao and Diu (total 
area 1500 square miles, total population 
600,000); Mozambique on the East 
African coast (300,000 square miles, 
5,900,000 population); Macao, on an 
island in China, at the mouth of Canton 
River (six square miles, population 
340,000); and Portuguese Timor, the 
eastern part of the Malay island of that 
name, off the north coast of Australia 
(7,000 square miles, population 450- 
000). 

The last two colonies have involved 
Portugal in the Far Eastern conflict. 
Macao has been surrounded, though 
not occupied by the Japanese. Timor, 
after a brief occupation by Netherlands | 
and Australian forces in December, > 
1941, has been overrun by the Japa-§ 
nese. Despite numerous protests from” 
the Portuguese government, Tokyo re-" 
fuses to withdraw its troops. Portugal 
is believed to be on the verge of de 
claring war on Japan. 


The Salazar Regime 


Despite her huge empire, Portugal 
is essentially a poor country. With the 
exception of a small propertied class 
the majority of people live on fish. 


bread and wine, and two thirds of them 


go barefoot. Abou: 70 per cent of the} 
population is illiterate. Dictator Salazar 


himself a former university professor of 





economics, is a firm believer in ecom] 
omizing on education. “One can be 
illiterate,” is his novel theory, “and beg 
very happy at the same time.” The sad] 
truth is that most of the Portuguese) 
people are both illiterate and unhappy® 

Portugal was an independent king™ 
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dom since the twelfth century. A revo™ 
lution in 1910 drove King Manoel 
from the throne and a republic wae 
proclaimed. In the next sixteen years 
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there were sixteen revolutions and 
forty-three cabinet crises. In 1926, a 
military, clique usurped power and 
General Oscar Carmona assumed the 
functions of President. He is still “Presi- 
dent” today, but the reins of govern- 
ment since 1928 have been in the firm 
hands of Premier-Dictator Antonio de 
Oliviera Salazar. 

It was Salazar who _ transformed 
Portugal into a so-called “corporative 
state.” Corporativism is patterned after 
Italian fascism. It abolishes civil rights, 
bans free elections, and outlaws labor 
organizations. Among the first acts of 
Dictator Salazar was the exile of demo- 
cratic opponents of his regime to the 
African colonies, and the establishment 
of a private army of Green Shirts and 
a secret police, modeled after the Nazi 
Storm Troops and Gestapo. 

In granting the Azores to the United 
Nations, Salazar was hardly moved by 
any personal sympathies for the demo- 
cratic cause. A shrewd politician, he 
realized that by jumping on the Allied 


ae m he may save his own re- 
gime. The sentiment of the Portuguese 
people has been openly anti-fascist. 
This feeling was enhanced last year 
when Brazil, with whom Portugal has 
the closest cultural ties, declared war 
on Germany. The humiliating fall of 
his friend Mussolini finally opened 
Salazar’s eyes to the fact that he had 
been backing the wrong horse. 

A similar development is taking place 
across the border in Spain. There the 
widespread dissatisfaction with Franco’s 
totalitarian regime is threatening a new 
civil war. Madrid’s recent switch from 
a pro-Axis “non-belligerency” to its 
present policy of “viligant neutrality” is 
a desperate move for survival. 

Portugal’s successful defiance of Nazi 
Germany will undoubtedly have its 
effect upon the other fence-sitting neu- 
trals in Europe — Turkey, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and possibly even Eire. As 
the old election maxim has it about 
Maine —as Portugal goes, so go the 
rest of the neutrals. 


Map below indicates flying distances to key points from mid-Atlantic 
Azores bases now in Allied hands. Portugal (map at right) owns isles. 

















From ‘‘World in Arms,’ 
Dupuy (Military Publishing "Co.) 
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CONGRESS DEBATES CHINESE EXCLUSION LAW 


APANESE control of the Burma Road 

greatly hampers the delivery of 
lend-lease shipments to the hard- fight- 
ing Chinese armies. But President 
Roosevelt believes there is another kind 
of aid we can give that would bolster 
China’s fighting spirit even more than 
lend-lease goods. 

No, the President was not discussing 
a new “secret weapon.” He was refer- 
ring to the proposed repeal by Congress 
of the Chinese exclusion laws, which 
forbid the immigration of Chinese to 
this country and bar Chinese residents 
from becoming American citizens. 

In a recent message recommending 
the repeal of these laws the President 
declared: 

“ .. But China’s resistance does not 
depend alone on guns and planes and 
on attacks on land, on the sea, and from 
the air. It is based as much in the spirit 
of her people and her faith in her 
Allies. 

“We vwe it to the Chinese to 
strengthen that faith. One step in this 
direction is to .. repeal the exclusion 
laws. . . . By the repeal of these laws 
we can correct a historic mistake and 
silence the distorted Japanese ras 
ganda. . . . It would be additional proof 
that we regard China not only as a 
partner in waging war but that we shall 
regard her as a partner in days of 
peace... ” 

The Japanese have been using the 
American exclusion laws as an argu 
ment to get China to make a separate 
peace. Japan’s propaganda broadcasts 
have declared: “While white people are 
free to live in China, the Chinese cannot 
enter the United States.” 

“Whatever voluntary support the 
Japanese have in Asia,” commented the 
New York Times, “they have gained 
from Orientals who resented being 
treated by the white man as inferior 

. The Exclusion Act specifically rates 
the Chinese below the natives of 
Europe. .. .” 


Some Groups Oppose Repeal 


The President’s message marked the 
second time within a few weeks that 
he has asked Congress to pass bills to 
combat Japanese propaganda. Recently 
he requested authority to grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippines “as soon 
as feasible.” Under present law, inde- 
pendence cannot be proclaimed until 
July 4, 1946. This move seeks to offset 
the “phony” independence Japan has 
granted the conquered islands. 








President Roosevelt asks their repeal as “important in the} 
cause of winning the war and of establishing secure peace.” 
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United China Relle 


Mrs. Mary Chu, of United China Relief, preparing to donate blood to Red 


Cross. Helena Quo, author, and Lee 


President Roosevelt took notice of 
the opposition of war veterans’ and 
labor groups to the repeal of the ex- 
clusion laws. These groups have warned 
that “hordes” of cheap “coolie labor” 
may enter the country, take jobs from 
American workers, and lower our stand- 
ard of living. But the President told 
Congress that repeal of the exclusion 
laws would allow an immigration of. 
about 100 Chinese a year, which would 
not cause unemployment or provide 
competition in the search for jobs. 

The story of the Chinese in this coun- 
try is one with many conflicts and much 
misunderstanding. At first, we wel- 
comed the Chinese who came to Cali 
fornia in the gold rush of 1849. In 
1852 the Governor of California called 
the Chinese “the most desirable of our 
adopted citizens.” Labor was scarce 
and the quiet, hard-working Chinese 
were much in demand as servants. Im- 
migration to California was encouraged 
by the steamship companies who found 
that bringing Chinese here was highly 
profitable. Many of these “coolies” 
worked in the western mines. 

The building of trans-continental rail- 
roads in the 1860s brought another in- 
crease in Chinese immigration. White 
workers were too interested in getting 
rich quick in the gold fields to work 
on the railroads. So the builders of the 
Central Pacific — Charles Crocker, Collis 
P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, Mark 
Hopkins, and others — imported thou- 


Ya-Ching, aviatrix, wait their turn. 


sands of Chinese under contract to take 
white workers’ places. The immigrants 
stuck to their railroad job and laid rails 
so fast that teams could not bring up 
supplies fast enough. 

Meanwhile, in 1868, the United 
States and China signed the Burling 


ame Treaty. It disapproved the bring 
ing to America of coolie labor under 
contract, but it recognized the right of 
each other’s citizens to emigrate freely” 


to either country. 


When the Central Pacific contruction a 
about 65,000 Chinese” 
lost their jobs. They flocked to the Sam 


ended in 1869, 


Francisco area to get factory work. AS 
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Gangs of hoodlums burned Chine 
laundries and strung Chinese to la 
posts by their queues. In July, 1 
gangs ran wild in San Francisco. 
smashed Chinese stores, injured wor 











and children, and attempted to bu 








the docks of the Pacific Mail Steamshij 






Company, because the line had brouga 
Chinese to California. : 









California began to pass anti-Chinem® 
laws, and the courts were kept b 
declaring them unconstitutional. Gé 
gress then passed an exclusion 
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which was vetoed by President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes because it violated the 
Burlingame Treaty of 1868. So a new 
treaty was made with China in 1880. 
It gave the United States permission 
to “limit or suspend,” but not prohibit 
Chinese immigration. Acting under the 
authority of this treaty, Congress 
passed, in March, 1882, an act suspend- 
ing all Chinese immigration for 20 
years. 

President Chester A. Arthur vetoed 
the act on the ground that such a leng 
suspension of immigration really 
amounted to prohibiting it altogether. 
He declared that the Chinese were 
“sober and industrious” and the coun- 
try had “profited by their presence.” 

A combination of Western and South- 
er Congressmen then forced the pass- 
age of the Act of 1882. It suspended 
Chinese immigration for 10 years, per- 
mitted those already here to remain, 
but denied them the right to become 
American citizens. 

Anti-Chinese Riots 

Three years after the passage of the 
Exclusion Act, 28 Chinese laborers 
were murdered by white workers at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, on September 
2, 1885. Other outbreaks took place 
in Eureka and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; and Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. The treatment of the Chinese 
in this country was similar to that given 
the Jews in Nazi Germany. Congress 
continued to pass anti-Chinese measures 
despite the opposition of U. S. Presi- 
dents and a warning by the Supreme 


Court of the United States. During this 
period President Theodore Roosevelt 
declared that our exclusion acts had 
done “grave injustice and wrong” to the 
Chinese, and “therefore ultimately to 
this nation itself.” 

At the same time the Japanese were 
pouring into the West Coast. This im- 
migration was encouraged mainly by 
growers who needed farm help. The 
Japanese were accused of spreading out 
and buying property everywhere. Real 
estate operators said that neighboring 
property decreased in value as soon as 
a Japanese moved into a community. 

In 1921 the quota method of restrict- 
ing immigration was adopted by Con- 
gress. But quotas never were assigned 
for Orientals (Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Asiatic peoples). Naturally, they 
were angered by this treatment. Finally, 
in 1924, an exclusion act was passed to 
keep all Japanese out of the United 
States. 

There were 107,500 Chinese in this 
country in 1890. Now there are only 
77,500. Of this number, about 31,000 
are citizens as a result of having been 
born here. Chinese men greatly out- 
number women here because of a law 
barring the entry of wives. The Chinese 
have proved themselves to be law- 
abiding and patriotic citizens. But the 
exclusion laws put the U. S. stamp of 
disapproval on them. 

Under these laws a Chinese merchant 
may come to the United States. But if 
the merchant fails in business and be- 
comes a laborer, he can be deported. 
Students may come in, but after their 
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Riot against Chinese in Denver, Colorado, in 1880. 
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courses are completed they must return 
to China. It may be that not many Chi- 
nese will want to enter the United 
States and become American citizens 
But they want the right to do it. They 
don’t want to be classed as undesirable 

Two bills to repeal the exclusion laws 
and put Chinese immigration on » 
quota basis are being sponsored by 
Representative Warren G. Magnuson 
(Democrat of the State of Washington), 
and Senator Charles O. Andrews 
(Democrat of Florida). The Magnuson 
bill has been approved by the House 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, while the Andrews measure 
is before the Senate Committee on Im- 
migration. 

Because of the small Chinese popu- 
lation in this country in 1920, repeal 
of the exclusion laws would admit only 
105 Chinese a year. Under the quota 
system, no country whose nationals are 
permitted to come here shall be given 
a quota lower than 100. Today the 
highest quota is assigned to Creat Brit 
ain and North Ireland — 65,721 The 
second highest quota is held by Ger- 
many — 27,370. 


The Chinese Have Fought 


President Roosevelt has pointed out 
that the repeal of the wh ter laws 
and the extension of citizenship to Clu 
nese in the United States would give 
them “a preferred status over certain 
other Oriental people.” But he added 
that their great contribution to “the 
cause of freedom .. . entitles them to 
such preference.” Others have noted 
that repeal of these laws will cause the 
Japanese to lose “face” because of the 
preferred position given thei: enemy, 
China. 

Opposition to the repeal of the ex- 
clusion laws has been voiced by the 
leaders of the American Legion, the 
Veterans -of Foreign Wars, and the 
American Federation of Labor, though 
there are indications that the AFL mav 
change its stand. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO) strongly 
supports repeal of the laws. California, 
which led the drive for exclusion laws, 
is now taking the lead in seeking the 
repeal. Repeal resolutions have been 
passed by the San Francisco Chambet 
of Commerce and Board of Supervisors, 
the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors, 
the California department of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the department of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and also the 
Seattle and Tacoma Chambers of Com 
merce. 

Outstanding work fo: repeal has 
been done by Representative Walte: 
Judd (Republican of Minnesota) whu 
spent 10 years as a medical missionary 
in China, and got himself elected to 
Congress last vear mainly to plead tor 
bette: relations with the Chinese 








The Golden Age of Portugal 


1‘ this fifth year of the war, Portugal 
has come late into. the newspaper 
headlines.. As in World’ War I, the Por- 
tuguese-owned Azores have been made 
available as ship and plane bases for 
the opponents of German militarism. 
A glance at Portugal’s past will provide 
a background for this event. 

The region now called Portugal once 
was known as Lusitania. Its population 
was a mixture of Celtic and Iberian. 
About 137 B.C. the natives, led by Viria- 
thes, were defeated by the Romans and 
their land became a Roman province. 
Then, about 472 A.D., it was overrun by 
the Visigoths and in 713 it, like the rest 
of the Iberian Peninsula, came under the 
sway of the Mohammedan Moors from 
northern Africa. But almost immediately 
the Christian natives began the process 
of reconquest. And the Portuguese, as 
they soon came to be called, after Por 
tus Cale, the old name for Oporto, com 
pleted the reconquest fairly rapidly. 
They ousted the Moors from control 
almost three centuries before the neigh 
boring Spaniards destroyed Moorish 
power in Granada in 1492. 

Henry of Burgundy, a famed Cru- 
sader, in 1905 became the first count 
of Portugal when he wedded the daugh- 
ter of the king of neighboring Castile, 
which claimed sovereignty over Portu- 
gal. But it remained for Henry’s son, 
Alfonso, to become the first king of 
Portugal, in 1139. He defeated numer 
ous Christian and Moslem foes and won 
papal recognition of Portugal’s inde 
pendence — a recognition which was ex 
tremely important during the Middle 
Ages. Two more centuries of warfare 
were needed before the country finally 
defeated Castile and won undisputed 
independence within its present boun- 
daries. 


The Alliance with England 


The man who secured this independ- 
ence in 1385 was John I of the House of 
Aviz. His wife was an Englishwoman, 
Philippa, the daughter of John of Gaunt, 
brother of Edward the Black Prince. At 
the time of the marriage (1386) Portu- 
gal and England signed the treaty of 
Windsor which bound the two coun- 
tries in perpetual alliance. And it was 
under the terms of this 557-year-old 
treaty that the recent arrangements 
concerning the Azores were made. Ac- 
tually, the treaty has been renewed ten 
times, the latest occasion having been 
in 1914. 
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By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College; 
author “The World Since 1914.” 


But King John | was important to 
Portugal in other ways, too. He did 
much to build up the internal strength 
of the land — and he was the father of 
Prince Henry the Navigator (1394- 
1460). Prince Henry did little sailing on 
his own account; but he set up a fine 
school of navigation, where were 
trained some of the greatest sailors of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
1415 the Portuguese captured Ceuta in 
northern Africa from the Moors and dis- 
covered the Madeiras and the Azores. 
Toward the end of the same century 
Bartholomew Diaz sailed around the 
southern tip of Africa and Vasco da 
Gama reached India via the same route. 
In 1500 Pedro Alvarez Cabral landed on 
the coast of Brazil. 

Meanwhile the overseas rivalry ot 
Portugal and Spain had become so 
serious that the Pope was asked to act 
as umpire. By the so-called Papal 
Line of Demarcation (1493) he di- 
vided the newly discovered world be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. During the 
next year the two rival empires signed 
the Treaty of Tordesillas whereby the 
line was moved further westward. As a 
result of this revision, Brazil fell to 
Portugal. It remained a Portuguese col- 
ony until it freed itself in 1822. 


The Age of Conquest Continues 

During these years of imperial glory, 
Portugal suffered more and more from 
internal troubles. Negro slavery had 
been introduced into the country, and 
the aristocrats were more interested in 
overseas conquests than in keeping up 
the basic agricultural occupations. Mat- 
ters became even worse when the 
throne was held by a king who, for 
religious reasons, refused to marry and 
hence had no direct heir. He was suc- 
ceeded by a relative who was a Catholic 
cardinal and who therefore also had no 
children. 

When this cardinal king died in 1580, 
there were seven distant relatives who 
claimed the throne. One of these was 
King Philip II of Spain, who eventually 
seized power in Portugal. The next 60 
years (1580-1640) are known in Por- 
tuguese history as the “Spanish Cap- 
tivity.” At the end of that time a group 
of Portuguese nobles, inspired by a pa- 
triotic professor named John Ribeiro, 
revolted. The rebellion was successful 
and the nobles placed John of Braganza 
on the throne. Thereafter, except for 
a short time during the Napoleonic 
Wars when the ruling family fled to 
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‘History of Latin America,” 


From 


D. C. Heath & Co., 


Vasco da Gama 


The Portuguese Who Reached India 


Brazil, Portugal kept her independence. 

The nineteenth century was a diffi- 
cult one for the Portuguese. There was 
constant quarreling between conserva- 
tives and liberals and there was a grow- 
ing republican movement. Economic 
problems were neglected and the mass- 
es became ever poorer. The situation 


became so bad that one observer said 


Portugal’s chief export seemed to be 


peasants! They emigrated to Brazil in 
large numbers. 

The general unhappiness reached a 
climax in 1908. A revolution broke out. 


‘ Soldiers, sailors, peasants, and laborers @ 
combined to overthrow the Braganza 
dynasty. At this time about 75 per cent 


of the people were illiterate. 


World War | Unifies Nation 


Portugal held its first democratic elec- 


tions in 1911 as the youngest republic @ 
in Europe. But though the monarchy | 
was ended, the country’s troubles con- 7 


tinued. Many people were antagonized 
by the new anti-clerical laws. The 
middle-class officials passed reforms too 
slowly to suit the more radical laborers 


and the impoverished peasants. Also, 7 
the country was much in need of for-" 


eign capital to develop its resources. 
The outbreak of World War I in 

1914 had a unifying effect on the popu- 

lation. This was especially true after 


Portugal joined the Allies in 1916. Now,” 
Portugal, although still neutral, is tend-> 
ing toward the Allied side, and the™ 
United Nations’ cause has been strength- 





ened by the Azores bases. 
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“THIS IS 
THE ENEMY” 


Heinrich Himmler — Germany. 


The Nazi storm troops chant to Hitler: 
“If all the world forsake thee, we shall be 
faithful still.” This fall Hitler boosted the 
storm troop chief, Heinrich Himmler, 48, 
to the No. 2 position in Germany: Minister 
of Interior. This means Himmler will bring 
“order” to Germany as he has to Europe. 
Now 48, Himmler studied agriculture, 
worked in a nitrogen company and was 
flag-bearer in World War I. Contrary to 
most Nazi big shots he lives simply, is a 
vegetarian who likes to hunt chamois, and 
collect pottery. He was made Bavarian 
War Minister in 1925. He became head of 
the Elite Guard, Gestapo and the storm 
troops, ordering Germany’s blood purge of 
1934 and lately murdering 3,000,000 Poles. 


Hideiki Tojo — Japan. 

“We must first crush the U. S. in order 
to conquer the world.” In the ‘30s the 
man who planned the Pearl Harbor attack 
wrote this prophecy. He was General 
Hideiki Tojo, today Japan’s Premier, War 
Minister and Home Minister. Short Tojo 
has a wispy moustache, piercing black 
eyes behind horn-rimmed spectacles. Tojo 
early determined to acquire foreign raw 
materials. A member of the democracy- 
hating Black Dragon Society, he was mili 
tary attache to Germany, then commanded 
the Tokyo Infantry Regiment that took 
part in the 1936 assassinations of leading 
Japanese liberals. He became head of the 
secret police, then commander of the 
Kwantung Army. 


Erwin Rommel — Germany. 


Field Marshal Rommel, “The Desert 
Fox,” who was out-foxed, is now leading 
the war against Yugoslav patriots. He is 
boastful, vain, callous, is disliked by Ger- 
many’s professional soldiers because of his 
humble birth. After World War I he be- 
came a liceman, then a storm trooper, 
and finally Hitler’s room-mate. He is one 
of the war's best tacticians, developed the 
panzer technique, commanded tank thrusts 
in France and Poland,’ and built up the 
Afrika Korps. His name means “greased 
lightning” and Germans have als it a 
verb—rommeln. All uf Rommel’s training 
and reputed excellence, however, did not 
prevent Allied generals and troops from 
expelling him from North Africa 


Ante Pavelitch — Puppet Croatia. 
Ante Pavelitch has been called a “movie 
producer’s dream of a Balkan terrorist.” 
At 53, the dictator Premier of puppet 
Croatia is Yugoslavia’s top Quisling, head 
of the Ustachi troops that have slaughtered 
600,000 Serbs and Slovenes, and he is No. 


| 1 on the Yugoslav government-in-exile’s 
E blacklist. Pavelitch is i stocky, unsmil- 
F ing, beetle-browed. He was a medical stu- 
dent and lawyer before he went into’ 


politics. He became president of the Yugo- 
slav Senate in 1932, then planned the mur- 


B der of King Alexander I. He escaped to 
F ltaly, came back with the Nazis to carve 
» 4p Yugoslavia. But the patriot guerrillas 
S are heading off that ambition 











General Wavell 


Ruler of 400,000,000 


AS NEW Viceroy to India, General 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell will 
rule over 400,000,000 humans, but com- 
plained. “One word of command from 
me is obeyed by millions—but I cannot 
get my three daughters to breakfast on 
time!” 

Wry-humored “Archie,” who has just 
arrived in New Delhi to become admin- 
istrator of the British Empire’s greatest 
headache, arrives at the moment when 
India is in the throes of a ghastly fam- 
ine. Indians are disgruntled, bitter. But 
Wavell will probably have the sympathy 
of India’s Moslems, and Hindus think 
him fair-minded. 

Wavell is trained neither as a poli- 
tician nor diplomat. He is a soldier who 
fought in South Africa, in India’s North- 
west frontier, in Palestine. In 1937 he 
returned to Palestine to deal with the 
Arab-Jewish strife, ordered such ruth- 
less suppression of native revolts that 
his friends named him “The greatest 
bloodhound ever sent to put down the 
Arabs.” In this war he got a new name, 
“The Wizard,” for his lightning 1941 
defeat of the Italians in Cyrenaica. As 
commander in the Middle East without 
adequaie forces or supplies, he was 
beaten by the Germans under Rommel, 
was shifted to India. 

Though decorated by Britain, France 
and Russia, his greatest ovation came 
from Germany’s General Keitel, who 
said Wavell was Britain’s only good 
general, adding “He is very, very good.” 

Ramrod-straight and chunky, one- 
eyed, 60-year-old Wavell loves to ski, is 
close-mouthed, cautious, reflective. He 
got leave from the Army in 1910 to 
spend a year in Moscow to learn Rus- 
sian. He also knows Hindustani, is a 
crack essayist and military biographer. 








Harris and Ewing 


Leo T. Crowley 


‘The Lion’ Takes Over 


WHEN Leo Thomas Crowley was 
appointed salary-less Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian after Pearl Harbor, 
Washington dubbed him “Leo the 
Lion” because his job was lion-sized. 
Shrewd, ambitious, quiet Leo handled 
the job so well that last July he moved 
on to an even more lionesque job: head 
of the Office of Economic Warfare. Now 
he will tackle his biggest job yet, as 
boss of the new Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, czar of all the U. S. eco- 
nomic dealings abroad. In promoting 
Crowley to this key position, President 
Roosevelt declared: “Leo Crowley is 
one of the best Administrators in or 
out of the Government.” 

In the President's eyes, Crowley’s big 
asset is that he is a symbol of business 
integrity. Roosevelt first called him to 
Washington in 1934, as chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
for the express purpose of restoring 
‘people’s post-depression faith in banks. 
Until then the country at large had 
known little of Leo. 

People soon discovered that he hailed 
from Wisconsin, one of ten children in 
a fiercely loyal Irish family. He’d been 
a grocer’s clerk who worked his way 
at the University of Wisconsin and had 
quit before graduation because he 
found business more fun. He soon 
bought the grocery, at 23 was president 
of a Madison paper company, at 29 
was head of the State Bank of Wiscon- 
sin, later was decorated by the Pope 
and was chairman of the vast Standard 
Gas and El€ctric Co. 

An affable, pink-faced bachelor, 
Crowley reads political and war books. 
He used to ride and fish, but today he 
is more at home in a background of 
marble and mahogany. 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 9 


- 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 


throughout the school year. 





2 lo the years leading up to 
World War II the “have not” na- 
tions — Germany, Italy, and Japan — de- 
manded more land and colonies for 
their increasing populations. They 
wanted raw materials for their growing 
industries, and markets for their manu- 
factured goods. 

They said that the “have” nations — 
particularly Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Soviet Russia, and the 
United States — controlled more of the 
world’s land and resources than they 
needed. The “have nots” directed most 
of their criticism at the British Empire. 
“Is it not a gross injustice,” the, asked, 
“that a nation of 45,000,000 should own 
one-fourt of the earth?” 


After the war began some American 
observers said that the fundamental 
cause of the conflict lay in the fact that 
Britain owned too much of the world 
and Germany too little. Charts were 
printed which indicated that the democ- 
racies would win the war because their 
resources were much greater than those, 
of the Axis. It is true that there have 
been striking inequalities among the 
nations of the world with regard to es- 
sential natural resources. This means, 
some think, that we will not be able to 
have lasting peace until these inequal- 
ities are wiped out. 

Critics of this point of view deny that 
colonies are a vital need for any nation 
as a source of raw materials and an out- 
let for surplus population. It is denied 
that the problems of the “have nots” 
could easily be remedied by redistribu- 
tion of territories and raw materials. Let 
us now consider the arguments on both 
sides of this important question. 
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First, spokesmen for the “haves” 


point out that colonies do not provide 7 


an outlet for surplus population. Migra- 


been very small. By 1914, less than 
20,000 Germans had settled in Ger- 


many’s African colonies, although Ger- 7 
many had controlled most of this = 


territory for 20 years. More Germans 
were earning their living in the city of 
Paris in July, 1914, than in all the Ger- 
man colonies in the world combined. | 
Moreover, in 1931, the number of 
Italians in New York City was twice as 


great as that of all European nationali- 


ties in the Italian colonies. While the 
Japanese population increases at the ~ 
rate of a million a year, not more than 
500,000 have migrated to Korea and 
Manchuria in a period of 20 years. 

At the same time that Germany, 
Italy and Japan have been demanding 
colonies for ‘ ‘surplus populations,” they 
have also encouraged the. growth of 
their populations by every possible ~ 
means, because they wanted more man- 
power for war. 


Standards of Living 


Second, the “haves” deny that the 
standard of living in “have” countries 
is vie than in the “have nots.” The 

e of “have not” states like Switzer- 
biel. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
with no colonies, no empire, had a gen- 
eral standard of living just a: high as - 
in many respects higher than — the 
dendeal. of people in the empire-pos- 
sessing countries Vike Britain and France 

Third, it is maintained that the cost 
ot administering backward colonial 
areas is often greater than the gains 
from trade and resources. Apart from ~ 
rubber and tin and a few other com- 
modities, most of the vital raw mate- 
rials are not found in colonial posses- ~ 
sions. In 1914 Germany had become 
one of the leading industrial nations, 
but her trade with her colonies was less | 
than one per cent of her total world 
trade. After the war, Germany kept 
over 50 per cent of her trade with = : 
former colonies, because the Lea 3 
Nations mandate system assured ae 
freedom of trade with those territories. 7 

The “haves” can fairly be asked why, % 
if colonies are worth so little, they don’t 9 


Britain, for example, had surrendered © 
certain of her colonial possessions to] 
Germany the Axis now would be master > 
ot the world. q 

Fourth, the “haves” point out that it ; 
is inaccurate to say that Britain “owns” = 
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other properties of Britain’s overseas 

ssessions, than they ‘own’ the United 
tates or South America. . As a 
matter of simple financial fact, .Ameri- 
cans own . . . far more of mining and 
railway stock and factories in Canada, a 
British ‘possession,’ than do British cit- 
izens... .” 


“Empires” Are Changing 


Britain, it is further explained, has no 
authority whatever within the borders 
of Australia or Canada or any other 
Dominion. She can make no law for any 
of these countries. Four British Do- 
minions entered World War II after a 
free vote by their parliaments, while 
Eire decided to stay out. 

Fifth, the “haves” say we cannot 
change the fact-that natural resources 
are unevenly distributed over the 
earth’s surface. No country — not even 
Soviet Russia and the United States — 
has all the foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials it needs within its own bor- 
ders. If Britain’s overseas communica- 
tions were broken in time of war, she 
would be a poorer country than Ger- 
many. And f Britain wants to buy a 
quantity of Canadian wheat or Austra- 
lian wool, she has to pay for it, like any 
German, Italian, or American. Eng- 
land’s greatest export trade — Lanca- 
shire cotton products — was based upon 
the raw material of a foreign state - 
America. Britain did not have to con 
que: Georgia or Louisiana to get this 
raw muterial, 

It is true thet Britain gained certain 
advantages from preferential arrange 
ments with the Dominions, such as the 
Ottawa treaties of 1932, which were 
adupted as a result of the United States 
passage of the Smoot-Hawley tariff act. 
(See Nov. 1, 1943 issue.) The British 
also were able to control in large meas- 
ure the commerce of their non-self- 
ues colonies — as distinguished 
rom the self-governing Dominions. 





Free Access to Raw Materials 


To the extent that these conditions 
are true, there is an argument to be 
made on behalf of the Axis powers. “It 
is difficult to see, however,” comments 
Vera Micheles Dean of the Foreign Pol- 
ity Association, “how this situation 
could be improved by mere redistribu- 
tion of territories — that is, by transfer- 
ting British or French colonies to Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, who would then 


ew order’ in Europe) attempt to es- 
tablish in these colonies an even more 


a tightly closed economy than that 


against which they have been protest- 
Sing. What we need is not transfer of 
Blonial territories trom one power to 





AND RAW MATERIALS tes 


(as indicated by Nazi plans for their 


another, but equal access by all coun- 
tries to the markets and raw materials 
of colonial territories.” 

The fourth point of the Atlantic 
Charter promises “to further the em- 
ployment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access on equal 
terms to the trade and the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic security.” 

In the postwar world it may be pos- 
sible to place international observers in 
the colonial empires of Britain, Holland, 
and other powers. These observers 
would be there to see that the natives 


izens 


were treated fairly, and that the mer- pendence.) 
chants of other nations were not dis- “As these colonial peoples progres- 
criminated against by local officials. Col- sively acquire a higher Pe | of liv- 


onies might be made more prosperous 
as well as better markets by such meas- 
ures as these: 

1. Paying natives higher wages. 

2. Encouraging, instead of hinder- 
ing, local industries. 

3. The reduction of taxes on natives. 


BRITIZH HNOMINION, 
cOLOnIY AND 
NEPENNENCIEY 
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4. The abolition of “one-sided” trea- 
(for instance» Britain and the 
United States have given up their ex- 
traterritorial rights in China, which had 
in the past permitted these nations to 
maintain their own courts for their cit- 


in China). 


5. Granting self-government to the 
peoples of colonial areas. (India, of 
course, has been often cited as a bad 
example of imperialism. It is under- 
going a gradual process of greater self- 
government. The British have permitted 
home rule in 11 Indian Provinces, have 
promised that India will become a self- 
governing Dominion when the war 
ends. But they have arrested members 
of the All-India Congress Party who 
are campaigning for immediate inde- 
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compared to their possessions 


e purchasing power to sus- 
tain it,” writes Hiram Motherwell in his 
book, The Peace We Fight For, “their 
ability to absorb the exports and in- 
crease the profits of the highly de- 
will be 
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Plastic Planes Have Many 
Advantages Over Metal Jobs 


‘old mine in Alaska, 
a trim little plane leaves the 
ground loaded with two tons 
more than it has ever been able 
to carry before. 

From an Army base in the 
U. S., a transport prepares to 
carry a heavy load of troops 
and supplies over a long route. 

From an operations base in 
England deHaviland Mosquitoes 
take off on a mission over 
Germany. 

Three entirely different air- 
craft, each having some new 
advantage because it is made 
of —w ! 

We hear a lot about plastic 
airplanes and the use of sietios 
in aircraft manufacture. 

Actually, what is called a 
“plastic” airplane is 90 per cent 
wood and 10 per cent synthetic 
resins. 

The plastic airplane is not 
new. As far back as 1915, manu- 
facturers had _ experimented 
with laminated fisiloaes 

Its production was a compli- 
cated process. A heavily waxed 
mold was covered with wax 
paper, wrapped in muslin, glued 
to spruce sheeting, wrapped 
again in muslin, pressed, glued 
to more spruce sheeting. This 
went on and on—more muslin, 
more wood 


From a 
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The most important ingre- 
dient in this construction was 
the glue. In those days they 
used animal glue, which de- 
teriorated rapidly. If the glue 
had been good enough, wooden 
planes would have been a com- 
mon sight. 

The biggest advantage of a 
plywood ~~ is its saving of 
weight. Plywood is stronger per 
pound than most steel or alum- 
inum alloys. But the glue in 
those days wasn’t strong enough 
to hold the sheets of wood to- 
gether. Old-timers in -aviation 
used to say that wooden wings 
held together only as long as 
the termites held hands! 

In plywood construction to- 
day, there ain’t no such animal! 
We know how to make glue 
that will hold anything together, 
on land, sea, or in the air. 

Plastic planes have other ad- 
vantages in addition to the 
weight-saving one. Fuselages 
are made up of larger sections 
and do away with thousands of 
rivets Construction is simpler. 
Therefore, there are fewer sepa- 
rate jobs to be done in building 
the plane. For combat planes, 
wood is excellent, because bul- 
lets leave clean holes. 

All airplanes today have many 
plastic parts. (See chart below. ) 


PLASTIC PARTS ON AIRPLANES 


PROTECTIVE SHEETS & PANELS @ 
BEARINGS @ 
GERTH-LIGHT FIXTURES 
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By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Chere is no minimum age at 
which an American boy or girl 
may begin flying instructions. 
If parents consent, and the in- 
structor considers him ready, 
a young student may take the 
controls at. eight—or younger. 
However, to solo, a student must 
have reached the age of 16 

° o ° 

Believe it or not, some air- 
planes have gadgets to spoil 
the airflow over the wings. A 
small strip on the wing’s up- 
per surface can be raised dur- 
ing flight to interrupt the 
smooth flow of air. It is used, 
of course, for practical pur- 
poses, such as _ shortening 
landing glides. 

° o a 

You shouldn’t call a plane’s 
engine a “motor.” Although of- 
ten used, it is technically in- 
correct. 

°o °o ° 

The first round-the-world 
flight was made in 1924 by 
eight U. S. Army fliers. Their 
total number of flying hours 
was 371, but the trip took 
175 days. The average speed 
on that epoch-making flight 
was a littl more than 73 
m.p.h.! Those eight fliers are 
still active in aviation. 





RADIO MAST (BASE. MAST. Cap) 


COMPASS HOUSING 








Chart used by courtesy of E. |. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 








Percy Pulls Out, 


Going 840 M.P.H. 


Thanks to Percy, his P-47 
Thunderbolt, Second Lieutenant 
Robert H. Knapp, of Norwich, 
N. Y., is alive to tell the tale, 

It is the story of his dive to- 
ward earth at the unbelievable 
speed of 14 miles a minute. It 
happened accidentally, during 
a bombing mission over Emden, 
Germany, late in September. 

Flying Fortresses were being 
escorted by the P-47s. Lieuten- 
ant Knapp put his plane into 
a dive at 28,000 feet, tried to 
level off at 17,000 and couldn't. 
His throttle and controls were 
frozen. Yet Lieutenant Knapp 
lived to tell the tale. He says: 

“I thought of bailing out, but 
knew I would be killed. I tried 
easing the throttle and_ still 
nothing happened. I remember 
nothing but a sensation of in- 
creasing speed and seeing the 
ground coming up at me. So 
I left it up to the plane and 
at about 10,000 feet Percy be- 
gan to pull out. It took about 
5,000 feet to really level off.” 


He Taketh Away 


When the nose of his plane 
was again pointed toward the 
sky, Knapp thought of a remark 
he had often heard his room- 
mate say, and repeated it: “I'll 
take over now, Lord,” and 
added, “Thanks.” 

When Robert Knapp brought 
his ship down at his base, en- 
gineers inspected it for struc- 
tural damage and found none. 


Some paint had been peeled off 


the wings by the terrific wind | 


Percy’s speed had created. 
Sound travels about 750 miles 
per hour. The instruments on 
a P-47 will not register any 
speed over 600 miles per hour. 
But engineers claim that 
Knapp’s P-47 reached a speed 
of 840 miles per hour during 
its 23,000-foot dive, the fastest 
that any man has ever traveled. 
The previous record, 780 
miles per hour, was made last 
spring by a test pilot who was 

also flying a P-47. 
° 2 





Wiley Post is the only pilot 


ever to fly around the we 
alone. 
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Classroom Activities 


The Golden Age of Portugal (p. 8) 


The probability that Portugal may 
declare war upon Japan has reminded 
the world of the nearly forgotten fact 
that this tiny country, like Holland, was 
once a great seafaring nation whose 
colonies girdled the world. 

The oldest of the Asiatic possessions 
is Goa, a tiny slice carved out of Bom- 
bay territory in India. Farther north 


.is Damao, even smaller. Macao, near 


the mouth of the Canton River in 
China, close by Hong Kong, is a Por- 
tuguese-owned city. Timor, however, 
is a good-sized colony at the tip of the 
East Indies, some 7,330 square miles in 
area. Portugal established these colonies 
at least a century before rival European 
powers were able to dispute her claims. 
Goa was conquered by the Duke of 
Albuquerque in 1510, and the other 
colonies were established shortly there- 
after. Goa was the capital of the Por- 
tuguese empire in the East, enjoying 
the same civic privileges as Lisbon. 
It was once a rich and splendid city, 
but rivalry with Dutch traders and the 
final monopoly on commerce gradually 
acquired by the Jesuits ruined Goa, 

4 by 1835 it had become a ghost 
town inhabited only by a few priests, 
monks, and nuns. 

Nevertheless, Goa remained the capi- 
tal of the more prosperous colonies of 
Timor and Macao until 1896 when 
Timor became autonomous. Macao was 
once the port of all the trade between 
China and E Europe until Hong Kong re- 
placed it in importance. 

The history of Portugal is one of 
steady decline since the great days of 
King John. Like Spain, its glory came 
at the end of the Renaissance, but bad 
government and worse colonial admin- 
istration cost Portugal her one-time 
world leadership in exploration and 
trade. Even at the time that Charles 
II of England married Catherine of 


Braganza in 1662, Portugal was’so poor .- 


that in order to provide the future Eng- 
lish queen with a suitable dowry, the 
Portuguese government was obliged to 
throw in Jamaica and Bombay as a part 
of the marriage agreement. 

Show on the map the Azores, Cape 
Verde Islands, and the Madeiras, Goa, 


q Macao, Timor, Mozambique, just across 


. / 





Mozambique Channel from Madagascar 
in southeast Africa, Angola on the west 
coast, and Portuguese Guinea, not far 
from Dakar. Note the strategic impor- 
tance of Guinea and Mozambique in 
this war, the former close to Brazil, the 
latter athwart the sea lanes to India. 

Appoint an advanced pupil to look up 
the relations between King John and 
Christopher Be orn and tell the 
class how near Portugal came to spon- 
soring the discovery of the New World. 
Samuel Eliot Morrison, in Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, tells of the negotiations 
between Columbus and the king. 

The heroic epic of Portuguese dis- 
covery and exploration is told in The 


‘Lusiads by Camoens. Excellent transla- 


tions of this classic may be found in 
larger libraries, and might be recom- 
mended to students. Camoens knew 
Goa, Africa, and Macao well, and in 
the epic he traces the voyages of the 
great Da Gama in a narrative poem 
which is often compared with the 
Aeneid and Paradise Lost and is con- 
sidered one of the great epics of litera- 
ture. Exceptional students would profit 
by reading this. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Tell how the treaty of Windsor 
came into being and how this has new 
pee” foe 6 

at were the steps by which 
Portugal rose to world power? 

8. Who were the great Portuguese 
navigators and discoverers? 

4. What were the causes of Portu- 
guese decline? 

5. What was “the Spanish Captiv- 
ity?” 

6. What happened to the Braganza 
monarchy? 
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* Portugal Falls Off the Fence (p. 3) 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(NOVEMBER 15-20 ISSUE) 
The Future of the Philippines (with 
map). 
Problems of Taxation in Wartime. 
Inside Washington: The Spelling 
Bee of Congresswomen afd 
\ Newspapermen. 
Know Your World: The Crimea. 


Race Prejudice in the Postwar 
World. 











This article brings up to node 
times the story of Portugal and its em- — 
pire and should be discussed together — 
with the historical —_ on page 8. “ 

There is actually a president of Por- — 
tugal today go Carmona — but 4 
he is a figurehead. Saleca’s power Sl 
absolute. Yet oe his rigid “Estado ~ 
Novo” which he calls an “authoritar- 
ian democracy,” Salazar has done @ 

at deal of good for his country. He — 

as balanced the budget, stabilized the — 
currency, and kept the ports open. Por- 
tugal, after years of extreme pov 
now enjoys a mild war boom, w 
unfortunately has done little to help the 
barefoot, poverty-stricken, __ illiterate 
populace. A regulated overseas trade 
with the United States and Great Bri- 
tain now. exists. Portugal presents twice 
a year a list of her im needs — pe- — 
troleum, coal, iron and steel, grain, pes 
bacco, seed potatoes, and some tires. 
In turn, Portugal supplies the Allies 
with cork, sardines, naval: stores, sisal, 
tin ore, and the rare steel hardening al- 
loy wolfram, found only in Portugal ~ 
and Spain. a 

Use the map exercises proposed 
the foregoing article to cover both. 
Compare the location of the Hawaiian 
Islands with the Azores in, relation to 
the United States. Note also the po- 
sition of the Azores relative to Great 
Britain, French Africa, New York and — 
Natal, Brazil. ‘a 
Questions for Discussion: 3 

i. Would it help the Allies to have 
the use of Portuguese bases on Angola, — 
Mozambique, and the Cape Verde Is- ~ 
lands? Illustrate your answer on a map, 

2. What reasons might the rh ; 
guese have for an actual declaration ¢ 
war on Japan? 

8. What is the nature of Portug 
present government? Who heads 
What kind of man is he? 

4, Why are the Azores part 
valuable to the Allies? Can you exp 
Hitler's reaction to the granting of the 

5. What other neutrals might be af- 
fected by Portugal’s actions a 
inside Washington (p. 16) 

The five globe-trotting Senators came 
back to step on the toes of all « ur 
Allies in their report on their trip. The 





gape 
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s remarked that Australia was’ slow 
credit to American fighting in 
South Pacific. The Austtalians have 
n themselves enthusiastic, hospit- 
aed cordial friends to dur soldiers, 

of whom have been sincerel 
teful. England was sharply sseontfal 
aston Churchill refused to make any 
icial reply, but before the House of 
ices, be he said: “I am well aware 
ied pain which some of these unfair 
probably unauthorized statements 
» caused.” The London Sunday Gra- 
remarked: “This was Disunited 

t Week in the U. S. A.” 

The American magazine, Time, com- 
‘mented that the reactions . . . “nearly 

ignored the patent fact that the U. S. 

‘feeling its international oats. With 

tuck and wiser second thought, a 
y, mutual understanding might 
yet emerge.” 

The Senators themselves admitted 
what most Americans understood — that 
the attacks were not aimed at our Allies, 
but at the Administration, and criticism 
hinges about the fateful question of the 
1944 elections. 


“Questions for Discussion: 

1. How was the Senator’s report re- 
ceived abroad? 

2. Did they fail to do a good turn 
for our country and our Allies? 

$3. What was the substance of their 

? 

4. What part does the President play 
‘in this controversy? 
' 5. What valuable observations were 
made? What about postwar relations? 


Know Your World (p. 18) 


_ The Azores Islands together cover 
about 900 square miles, about half.the 
‘area of Delaware. Their name comes 
from the Portuguese word acor, and 
‘was given to the islands by early Por- 


peepese navigators looking for a pas- 
ge to the Indies. te seeing a num- 


er of buzzards, circling the land, they 

yok them for hawks. The islands are 
panic because they are actually the 
truding crests of a submarine moun- 

p chain. » yo sge of the Azores is 
agreeable, the temperature rang- 
_— 50 and i dotiein. Tea, 

0, grapes, pineapples, and sugar 

_ beets are a crops, although almost 
one thing will grow in the volcanic-ash 


The Azores, like the other Portuguese 








NOW Since ~ md Ist all 


is enriched per new bi her gov- 
opens cocked Pe . provides added 
amounts of 3 B vitamins and iron. 











colimiad, ihe pile tabides the policies 


of a stupid and often corrupt govern- 
ment have tended rather to destroy than 
to develop the natural riches in the 
lands it « ae 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Do you think Mark Twain could 
have been right in declaring that the 
Azoreans were “truly happy”? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

2. Describe the methods of agricul- 
ture there. Who owns the farms? 

8. Where do Azorean emigrants go? 
Why do they select certain places for 
settlement? 

4. What modern developments are 
seen in the islands and what brings 
them there? 

5. Why have the Azores played an 
important role in naval history? 


Air Week (p. 12) 


1. How are the so-called “plastic” 
planes built? 

2. Why was the aviation industry 
slow to adopt plastics? 

3. What new features make the Mus- 
tang a superior fighter? Name some of 
the changes in design which came as 
a result of criticism. 


Congress Debates Chinese Exclusion 
Laws (p. 6) 


The House approved the bill repeal- 
ing Chinese exclusion laws, by a voice 
vote, and with practically no opposition. 
The measure is now before the Senate, 
where it will probably pass. The action 
of the House was in accord with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s statement: “Nations, 
like individuals, make mistakes. We 
must be big enough to acknowledge 
mistakes of the past and to correct 
them.” 

Opposition to the Chinese always 
strongest in the West, was based on 
economic considerations. Poorly-paid 
white labor was striving to win for itself 
higher wages, and not unjustifiably 
feared the competition of the Chinese 
— excellent worxers able to live at a 
much lower economic level. The clue 
to this attitude is given in the exclusion 
laws which ruled that a merchant 
might not become a laborer. Hangover 
from this long prejudice to Chinese 
labor lies behind the AFL opposition 
to repeal. It is obvious that the admis- 
sion of 105 Chinese a year can now 
have no effect upon the American labor 
situation. 

Another aspect of the Oriental 
problem — that of the relocated Japa- 
nese — is discussed in Harper's Maga- 
zine for October,, 1943, p. 450. 
Scholastic in the issue of November 16, 
1942 also discusses this problem. Using 
those articles and the current article on 
China, conduct a Round Table discus- 


sion of the problem: Have our Oriental 


nationals been treated in accordance 
with the American ideal of fair play? 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Who are the groups which oppose 
the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
laws? What are their reasons? Do you 
think they are sound? 

2. What contributions did the Chi- 
nese make to the opening of the West? 

3. What was -the early attitude 
toward Chinese immigrants? How did 
it change? 

4. What has been the attitude of our 
presidents toward the question? Cite 
instances. 

5. What regulations would govern 
Chinese entry into the United” States 
today? How many Chinese are now 
American citizens? Were they natural- 
ized? 


Suggested Reading 
Congress Debates Chinese Exclusion Law: ° 


Lee, R. H. “Chinese in the United States 
Today,” Survey Graphic, October, 1942, 

419. 

F “Wong Kim Ark; Fundamental Right of 
Citizenship Menaced,” Commonweal, July © 
8, 1942. 

Walsh, R. J. “Repeal Exclusion Laws 
Now,” Asia, June, 1943, p. 322. 
—____.. “Our Great Wall Against 
the Chinese,” New Republic, November 
23, 1942, p. 671. 


Portugal and the Azores: 


Elliott, A. R. “Portugal: Beleaguered 
Neutral,” Foreign Policy Reports, Decem- 
ber 15, 1941, p. 234. 

“Portugal in Africa,” Fortune, Novem- 
ber, 1941, p. 147. 

“They Came from the Azores: Portu- 
guese Fishermen in Massachusetts,” Travel, 
November, 1942, p. 22. 





Key to Mid-Semester Quiz 


I. Who’s Who: 5, 4, 9, 1, 7, 3, 10, 2, 
6, 8. 

II. On the Home Front: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 
4-a; 5-b; 6-a;\7-c; 8-b; 9-a; 10-b. 

Ill. Spotlighting Events of History: 1, 5, 
2, 7, 6, 8, 10, 9, 3, 4. 

IV. Vocabulary in the News: 1-c; 2-b; 
3-a; 4-c; 5-c; 6-b. 

V. Postwar Problems: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-T. 

VI. ABC’s of Organization: 1-United 
Mine Workers; 2-Allied Military Govern- 
ments; 3-War Manpower Commission; | 
4-Office of War ormation; 5-United * 
States Army Air Forces. : 


Key to World Week Quiz (p. 22) 


l. Who's Who: 6, 1, 5, 2, 8, 4. 

Il. Traveling Senators: 1-F; 2-F; 38-T; 
4-T; 5-F. 

III. Chinese Exclusion Laws: 1-b; 2-c; © 
3-a; 4-c; 5-c; 6-a. 4 

IV. Portugal: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. 4 

V. Imperialism, Colonies, and Raw Ma- « 
terials: 1-one-fourth; 2-Dominions; 3-equal; 
4-Americans, Canada; 5-standard of living. 
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F . WHO'S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand column with those in 
' the left by inserting the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


= 1. Kemal Ataturk ( ) Presidential candidate, 


9. Edward R. Stettinius _— 
) “Pay as you go” plan. 
8. Antonio De Oliveira Sala- President of China. 


zar Modernizer of Turkey 


) 
) 
) Self-determination of na- 
) 
) 


il te Late Peel 


| 4. Beardsley Ruml 

E tions. 

| 5. Wendell L. Willkie ( ) Portuguese Premier. 

| 6. Harlan F. Stone ( sae of Yugoslav 

| 7. Woodrow Wilson e234 — ‘Secretary of 

© 8. Pedro Ramirez State. 

| 9. Chiang Kai-shek i prow sory of the Su- 
( 


; 10. Draja Mikhailovich 


i. ON THE HOME FRONT 
© Underscore the correct phrase: 


) Argentine President. 


| pipe-line. 
» 2. Mr. Ickes, Fuel Administrator, recommends reducin 
| fuel consumption by: (a) sending less coal abroad; (by 
© operating furnaces economically; (c) taxing consumers. 
8. There is danger of inflation in the United States be- 
| cause: (a) more people are making more money than before 
® the war; (b) the available supply of consumer goods ex- 
} ceeds demand; (c) the buying power of money always in 
™® creases in wartime. 
4, The Fulbright Resolution recognizes the need to: (a) 
| ollaborate with foreign nations after the war; (b) defer 
® the draft of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers; (c) pool manpower 
in crucial war production areas. 
» 5. The Mackinac Charter is: (a) the Churchill-Roosevelt 
| statement of the “Four Freedoms”; (b) a Republican state- 
| ment on postwar foreign policy; (c) a land-grant to the 
© Massachusetts colonists. 
*. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, attributes lag 
lane production to: (a) shortage of womanpower; 
b) cela. labor laws; (c) inefficient production methods. 
__ 7. A limited rise in wages was provided for by: (a) War 
3 oo Disputes Act; (b) Ruml es (c) Little Stee] For- 


8. Until recently, weather forecasts were not published 
‘because: (a) there is a paper shortage; (b) they are a 
wmilitary secret; (c) meteorologists were all in the armed 
es. 

9. The Combined Chiefs of Staff are in charge of: (a) 
General plans for Allied strategy: (b) exports to Latin Amer- 
fa; (c) expansion of raw material resorces. 

10. A statement by WMC, U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
WU. S. Office of Education recommends that children under 
18 should: (a) not be employed more than 10 hours a 
Week; (b) not be employed without employment or age 
tertificates; (c) aid war production in spite of child labor 
s. 


. SPOTLIGHTING EVENTS OF HISTORY 

_ Below are ten events important in history. Indicate the 
M@der in which they occurred by placing a number in each 
. Number 1 should be the earliest in time, and 10 the 
it recent. 

nd of Third Punic War 

Danish-Prussian War 
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(Covering Issues of World Week for September 13 to November 8) 


1. Big Inch is a: (a) super bomber; (b) ship-yard; (c) - 


Treaty of Windsor between Britain and Portugal 
———Abdication of King Manoel II of — 
———Purchase of Alaska ih U.S. 





—_—First and Second B tiga 
——_—Burma conquered b 
—— Founding of Turkis i attic 


——_—Defeat of Spanish Arma 
———Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 


IV. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


Underscore the. correct phrase: 

1. Formula 612 is a: (a) high soma (b) blueprint 
for world peace; (c) mosquito oo . 

2. ree is: (a) AEF slang for interval between 
briefing ake-off; (b) meeting point of atmosphere and 
stratosphere; (c) period between attacks of malarial fever. 

3. Penicillin is a: (a) drug; (b) disease; (c) pencil lead. 

4. Radar is a: (a) tropical plant; (b) ‘bomb sight; (¢) 
detecting and ranging device. 

5. Anopheles is: (a) a Greek city; (b) guerrilla strategy; 
(c) malarial mosquito. 

6. Polaroid is: (a) the North Star; (b) a plastic which 
transmits only certain kinds of light; (c) @ small meteor 
found at the South Pole. 


V. POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Mark each true statement T, each false statement F. 


1. High tariffs will encourage postwar trade. 

2. Destruction of Germany's industry would retard Eu- 
ropean economic recovery. 

3, Korea hopes to win the right to “self-determination” 
after the war. 

4. Louis Adamic’s Two-Way Passage proposes deportation 
ot refugees from America after hostilities end. 

5. Lend-Lease policies are aimed to expand postwar pro- 
duction and increase employment in all countries. 


Vi. ABC’S OF ORGANIZATION 


In the spaces write the complete words for which the 
abbreviations stand. 


1. UMW 
AMG 
WMC 
OWI 
USAAF 
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Vil. GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Underseore the correct phrase: . 

1. Estonia is one of the: (a) Balkan states; (b) Baltic 
states; (c) Scandinavian countries. 

2. Attu is one of the: (a) Aleutian Islands; (b) Kurile 
Islands; (c) Solomon Islands. 

8. Bataan is closest to: (a) the Hawaiian Islands; (b) 
Formosa; (c) New Zealand. ° 

4. The Carpathian Mountains are in: (a) Switzerland; 
(b) Greece; (c) Rumania. 

5. The Danube River flows into the: (a) Black Sea; (b) 
Adriatic Sea; (c) Aegean Sea. 

6. A Russian city on the Volga River is: (a) Leningrad; 
(b) Moscow; (c) Stalingrad. 

(Key to answers on preceding page) 
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Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp Trisune 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” 
fo your students. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School" 


ON THE BEAM. 
The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 

THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor troffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 

‘TENSHUN! 
Classroom courtesy; Student-teacher relation- 
ships. 


THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 
Manners in school assembly, at schoo! concerts 


QUIET, PLEASE. 
Use of the library; making study hal! count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of schoo! property, lockers, 
he ip t, and campus. 





HEADS—YOU WIN! 
How to study; choosing schoo! courses; part- 
time jobs. 


CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
’ Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 


GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees. 
PARTY POLITICS. 
Manners at schoo! parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 
Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 
BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
Personal appearance and personality; makin 
friends. af 


THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
Home life; family cooperation and fun, 


Order a copy for every new student 


USE THIS HANDY 


ORDER COUPON PL 


Ww 


Breezy 


terest 
chapter. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
% High School Freshmen 


very NEW High School Student 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


* Students from Junior High School 
%* Junior High School Freshmen 
' % High School Sophomores 








illustra- 
tions like this in- 
sure student in- 


in every 





Here’s a freshman handbook that tells the new student 4 


just what he or she wants to know . . . written in the 


student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman ~ 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


We showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it: and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
would fill a longfelt need. 


* + 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


The Contents 





It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 
. +. Written in bright, 
breezy style . .. tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 





The Author 





It’s written by Gay Head 
who writes SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 
. . » Gay Head received 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school stu- 
dents last year... . 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 








The Size 






fits into boy’s pockets — 


and girl’s 
they'll keep it handy all 
the time—72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 344” x 6°— 


has room for student to — 


fill in his program, lock- 
er number, etc.—very at- 


tractive green cover and — 
lots of bright illustra- 


tions inside. 


TE-11-8-43 








City. 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
! 1 | $. for. copies of your new student 
i handbook “Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 
i Name. 
3 
e School 
a Street addr P. O. Zone No 





State. 
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LEARN ABOUT AVIATION THIS EASY, FASCINATING WAY! 


“Air Age Picture Charts-= 


WORTH A LOT MORE 
THESE PICTURE CHARTS ARE 


PRACTICALLY A COMPLETE AVIATION SPECIAL PRICE 


COURSE IN THEMSELVES 


Interested in a future in aviation ? 
Join the many Junior and Senior High 





School boys and girls who have and Aerodynamics (The Airplane and How It Flies), 
ordered this great Air Age set | Airline Operation, Air Communications and Air 
Navigation—plus an authoritative 64-page book 
@ There’s nothing else like it in print! American which vividly explains and illustrates these vital 
Airlines offers this unique set for the amazingly low subjects. 
hee price of $1.00 because American is eager to help This set is jam-packed with absorbing, graphic, 
—— you increase your knowledge of aviation. One glance easy-to-learn facts. You'll find it interesting and use- 
eat to at the contents of the set is enough to see that it’s ful not only in your classrooms, but at home as well. 


bent worth a great deal more. It contains 6 big, 3-color However, the limited supply is going fast. So hurry 


eryat  _— picture charts, each devoted to a different phase of and get your Air Age Picture Charts and Book. Fill 
aviation—The Air Ocean, Meteorology, Airplane in and send the coupon NOW! 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES »... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


as Ne ee a ee ee ee ee 


Fill in and Mail Coupon TODAY 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. $-2, 100 E. 42nd $t., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (cash or money order—NO STAMPS, PLEASE). 
Kindly forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS and 
Book to: 


Student or Teacher (indicate which) 
Address 


Name of School 


*Charts may be purchased for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ for pos’ 
handling; Book for 75¢ plus S¢ for. postage aud her} 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


ALBERT GALLATIN 


(1761-1849) 
Great Swiss-American Salesman 


LBERT GALLATIN’S family 
was prominent in Geneva, 
Switzerland, but he gave up 
wealth and social position to: 
come to America. 

Gallatin helped prevent civil 
war in western Pennsylvania 
in 1794, when the settlers re- 
sisted the collection of a Federal 
tax on whiskey. Elected to the 
House of Representatives, he 
quickly became the leader of 
Jefferson’s Democratic-Repub- 


licans who opposed the Fed- : 


eralists in Congress. AT (9, GALLATIN SECRETLY LEFT GENEVA 
YOUNG GALLATIN ENRAGED HIS Gallatin was a capable Sec- | '4wo Came 10 AMERICA, FINALLY SET- 

MOTHER BY REFUSING A COMMISSION IN | retary of the Treasury during | 7//NG AT "FRIENDSHIP HILLY NEAR 
THE HESSIAN ARMY, WHICH WAS FIGHTING | Jefferson's Administration. He | “”ON70WN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOR ENGLAND IN THE AMERICAN playedaleading partin writing 

the Treaty of Ghent, which 

ended the War of 1812. Between 

1816 and 1827 he served as U. S. 

minister to France and England. 














: | r “ o* 
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3 DURING THE WHISKEY REBELLION OF | 790, GALLATIN QUIETED HIS HOT- ~HEADED ; 

WEIGHBORS BEFORE THERE WERE ANY ARMED CLASHES WITH FEDERAL TROOPS) | 4 WHEN THE FEDERALISTS IN CONGRESS 
] PASSED THE ALIEN ANO SED/TION ACTS TO 
RUMEN) | SWEWCE THEIR CRITICS, GALLATIN COU- 
[DECLARE TT aINce Tae, pte] | RAGEOUSLY OPPOSED THIS ATTACK OW DEM - 


70 BE Ms CUMBERLAND 
gut ao! 











~— 


y 4 me Ss os 
ne a AE, ce ee, 
$ SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, GALLATIN CUT TAXES, REOUCED THE DEBT, AND 
URGED CONGRESS 70 HELP FINANCE THE BUILDING OF ROADS AND CAWALS. 

















This is the day. 


This is the day I’ve been waiting for. This is 
the day I’ve looked forward to since I was 
seventeen ... this is the day I win my wings. 
Mom and Dad are waiting there. Dad’s stand- 
ing tense and straight and tall, and his face 
looks proud and grim, as though the General 
were talking to him. 


“*, . » they tell me you’re hot 
pilots and navigators and 
bombardiers. And it is well 


9 


you are... 
As we marched in, Mom waved and I caught 
the lift of her hand, and the white flutter of 
her handkerchief out of the corner of my eye. 
And I know in a moment or two she’s going 
to cry—just a little—like she did the night 
we talked it all out, she and Dad and I, when 
I told them I wanted to fly. 

“*,.. to your families, I say— 

ours is the safest military fly- 

ing of any of the world’s air 

forces.”’ 
And now here on the parade grounds, with 


and now..CGood Luck and Good Hunting” 


the shadows falling and the bright flag whip- 
ping in the sky, I remember just how back 
ome they listened and how finally Dad said, 
“Son, your Mother and I won’t stand in your 
way. If this is what you want to do—do it 
with all your heart and soul and God be with 
ou—we think you're right. And as for me— 

i wish I were your age—so I could fly and 
fight.” 

“And I say to you cadets, get 

the enemy in your sights and 

let him have it...” 
Now, in just a minute, we'll right face and 
walk up to the platform under the flag. The 
General will hand me the parchment, and 
then he'll pin silver wings on my blouse and 
return my proud salute. 

“The world has never before 

seen a team like the Army 

Air Forces...” - 
Thinking of all the days and nights packed 
with hard work ... our college training ... 
the numberless flights with patient instruc- 
tors... the painstaking way we were taught 
to fly safely on instruments, when even birds 





were grounded .. . how, flying wing tip to 
wing tip, we were brought together closer 
than brothers . . . I understand what our 
General means. The Army Air Forces are 
more than planes, more than men, more than 
machines—a great team with one aim, one 
object, one goal. 

“,.. to sweep the skies clear, 

so free men may walk with 

their heads up and without 

SO ea 
And as the last man receives his wings and 
the gun booms out and we stand retreat and 
the flag comes slowly down, I'll thank God 
my father and mother gave me the chance to 
win my wings... gave me the opportunity to 
have a soldier’s pride in belonging to the 
greatest group who ever fought or flew ... 
gave me a future and a career! 


“And now, gentlemen, we 
have work to do—and I leave 
you... good iuck—and good 
hunting.’’ 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 














Mf You arel7... 


There’s an important place 


for you in the Army Air Forces. You 
will receive fourteen months of train- 
ing. You will live and work with the 
finest type of young men. You'll fl 
in American PF scm, the best and saf- 
est that money and engineering skill 
can build. You will be well-paid. And 
when the war is over, you'll be quali- 
hed for leadership in the world’s great- 
est new industry—Aviation! 


Go to your nearest Aviation Cadet 
Examining Board today .. . take 
your preliminary examinations to see 
if you can qualify for the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve. If you qualify, you 
will receive your Enlisted Reserve in- 
signia but will not be called for train- 
ing until you are 18 or over. 


If you are 18 but under 27 . . . go to 
your nearest Aviation Cadet Exam- 
ining Board right now . . . see if you 
can qualify as an Aviation Cadet. If 


you are in the Army, you may apply 
through your commanding ofiicer. 
When called, you'll be given 5 
months’ training (after a brief con- 
ditioning period) in one of America’s 
finest colleges . . . you'll get dual- 
control flying instruction .. . then go 
on to eight months of full flight 
training. When you graduate as a 
Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot— 
you will receive an extra $250 uni- 
form allowance and your pay will be 
$246°to $327 per month. 


lf you are under 18 (whether or not 
ou have joined the Air Corps En- 
isted Reserve) . . . you should see 
your local Civil Air Patrol officers 
about taking C.A.P. Cadet Training 
—also see your High School prin- 
cipal or adviser about the recom- 
mended courses of the Air Service 
Division of the H. S. Victory Corps. 
Both will afford you valuable pre- 
aviation training. 
(Essential workers in War Industry or 
Agriculture—do not apply) 


BL =. Nothing Stop the Army Arr Comps” 


For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply at any Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board or any Naval Recruiting Station; or, if you ave in 
the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, apply through your commanding officer... This advertisement has the approval of the joint Army Navy Personnel Board. 












The TRAVELING SENATORS 


ASHINGTON has been stirred up 

—perhaps far more than the epi- 
sode warranted—by the war-conduct 
criticisms of five members of the Sen- 
ate who have just returned from the 
global war fronts. The trouble with this 
distinguished quintet of tourists is that 
they muffed the ball badly. in present- 
ing their findings. They might have 
served a valuable purpose in giving the 
country a fresh slant at our war strategy 
and the part each nation is playing. 

Instead, such loose statements as 
Senator Lodge’s (Russian-bases-for-our- 
planes would-save-a-million-American- 
lives) have boomeranged and served 
only to obscure the real issues. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has shown characteristic 
political astuteness by picking out some 
of the erroneous parts of the Senatorial 
criticism, and by demolishing them has 
cast doubt upon the entire report. 

The chief trouble arose over the tact 
that when they got back to the United 
States the five Senators (Russell of 
Georgia, Mead of New York, Brewster 
of Maine, Chandler of Kentucky and 
Lodge of Massachusetts) gave out in- 
dividual statements. Their criticisms, 
while sound in part, had not been co- 
ordinated into a unified report before 
they were made public. 


They “Missed the Boat” 


The hornet’s nest which has been 
stirred up, particularly in Britain, may 
subside with no real damage to the war 
effort. But the Senators have missed the 
boat and let pass the opportunity for a 
cool and constructive analysis of the 
basic Allied conduct of the war which 
could have proved valuable. 

We must remember that they took 
this trip because a majority of the Sen- 
ate voted for such a mission. The rea- 
son was that there had been consider- 
able feeling on Capitol Hill that the 
President and his immediate advisers 
were not taking Congress sufficiently in- 
to their confidence about the way the 
war was being handled. 

Senators were asking questions about 
where lend-lease goods go, about post- 
war trade rivalry with Britain, and 
about bases for postwar air transport. 
Many such questions were unfounded. 
But the President has not of late been 





keeping his own diplomatic fences with 
Congress in good condition. 

Mr. Roosevelt has not managed his 
dealings with the House and Senate and 
with the press with anywhere near the 
skill that Prime Minister Churchill has 
shown in Britain. And the President no 
longer has the excellent relations with 
Washington newspapermen he once had. 

Hence, if the five Senators on their 
return had only agreed on a basic re- 
port together with recommendations 
for Senate action (including minority 
opinions wherever necessary) they 


HINGTON 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


collapse “at any moment,” but that the 
war with Japan may extend longer than 
some military experts at present con- 
sider probable. 

They consider that U. S. military 
leadership is excellent but our diplo- 
matic forces should be greatly strength- 
ened. Britain is sending men of cabinet 
rank to posts where we either com- 
pletely lack diplomatic representation 
or else treat as of minor importance. 

The Senators found that our men in 
the field are well fed and cared for, 
despite the usual soldier-gripe about 


A BRITISH REACTION TO THE TRAVELING SENATORS 


Artist L. D. Dillingworth, London Daily Mail, brings up to date “see no 
evil, hear no evil, speak no evil’ monkeys, poking fun at our tourists. 


| saw no good ' heard no good. 
might have gained considerable public 
respect and ay 5 As things stand, 
however, they have largely kicked this 
chance away. 


Lodge’s Remark About Bases 


At a recent press conference Mr. 
Roosevelt made out a perfectly sound 
case as to the matter of the Russian 
bases. Senator Lodge did not seem to 
be aware of the lack of good taste 
toward a hard-pressed ally, in his jingo- 
istic statement. Russia, to her credit, has 
gone on sawing wood and ignored the 
Senator's ill-timed and inaccurate re- 
marks. With 8,000,000 men at the front, 
and still carrying the brunt of the war 
against Hitler, the Soviet government 
does not need to make any answer to 
such charges as those of Mr. Lodge. 

At the same time, the Senators 
brought back some observations and 
opinions that are interesting and valu- 
able They agreed that Germany may 


| said no good. 








1 want no good. 


| am up te no good. 


rations. The troops are much interested 
in the subject of the soldier vote. They 
also cannot understand the opposition 
at home to the father draft. Red Cross 
and Army nurses came in for unusual 
praise for their magnificent contribu- 
tions to the health and morale of the 
armed forces. 

They praised our air arm unani- 
mously. They said that our present air 
forces in both the Army and the Navy 
are well unified and coordinated, In 
fact, the United States Air Forces are 
seen as one of the most effective 
branches of the service. 

The Senators agree on the urgent 
need now for planning for postwar de- 
velopment, including immediate con- 
sideration of the civil government of 
Germany when it collapses. Much re- 
mains to be done in this respect, and 
the Senators fear that if Germany folds 
unexpectedly as Italy did, we may be 
caught flatfooted, with resulting chaos. 
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Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program 
over the CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star 
bresent an interlude of bistorical significance. 
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eds Tie Shoe of Champions é 


Rockefeller Center 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Jungle Boots. Developed by the makers of Keds, 
working with the Army, and tested in the Canal 
Zone three years ago... standard G.I. equipment 
in the Tropics today. 


So a man won’t slip on rough terrain, cleats are 
built into thick rubber soles. Brambles and insects 
in the choking undergrowth can’t penetrate sturdy 
canvas uppers. Repeated soakings in the steaming 
mire don’t ruin them; they dry quickly. Boots slide 
on and off easily, even in the dark, with two special 
lacings; one across the instep, the other a hook 
arrangement across the legging. 


Protection of health and surefootedness are vital 
to men who fight. That’s something to think about 
when you would like to buy new Keds Athletic 
Shoes. Army Jungle Boots are vital to the men who 
will bring Victoryand Keds back to you again. 
























The Azores— Watchtower of the Atlantic 


i ie donkeys, men, women and 
children of a family all eat and 
sleep in the same room and are unclean, 
are ravaged by vermin, and are truly 
happy.” In Innocents Abroad, Mark 
Twain has this to say about the Azores. 
The Azoreans have changed little 
since. They still crowd together in their 
one - room, mud - and - mortar thatched 
cottages — and we mean crowd, since 
many families number 16. To this day 
the houses look and smell pretty much 
as they did in 1835, when a visitor 
wrote that they “smelled not only fusty, 
but potent of the stables underneath.” 
In the stables the Azorean keeps his 
jack-of-all-toils, the ox, and a wicker 
wagon on wooden wheels, on which he 
totes his pineapples, wine kegs, mineral 
water, and cabellinho to market. Ca- 
bellinho is the fern of the Azores, from 
which a silk is taken to fill the mat 
tresses of Brazilians and Portuguese. 


Poverty Is Rampant 


Because the islands are volcanic, 
warm and moist, the soil is wonderfully 
fertile. Crops thrive, and orange trees 
grow lush and green behind hills of 
massive volcanic stone that shelter the 
trees from stiff Atlantic windstorms. 

Yet in the midst of plenty the Azor- 
eans are abjectly poor. Their fish, corn 
bread, and cabbage diet is not enough 
for the heavy manual labor they do. 

Import duties are so high that the 


Azores farmers cannot possibly buy mod- 
ern equipment, having to rely — as their 
ancestors before them — on one tool, the 
hoe. For the most part they are ten- 
ant farmers, but little removed from 
serfdom, whose wages are often as little 
as 20 cents a day. Most of the land is 
owned by great absentee landlords. 

To make a living, many of the Azor- 
eans have emigrated to Brazil and the 
U.S., often as hired hands on New 
England whalers who came to the 
Azores to hunt the sperm whale for 
its oil. In New Bedford, Mass., there is 
a colony of 20,000 Azoreans. 

Illiteracy is high in the islands. This 
is hardly surprising, since one tourist 
found a “schoolmaster” whose salary 
was $35 a year and who could not 
read or write! In his innocence, the 
Azorean - knows little about the world, 
speaks only a Portuguese dialect. On Cor- 
vo island the people live as they have 
for centuries — dancing the old bolero- 
like “landoon” and existing happily with 
no policeman, no jail, and no real 
knowledge of any place outside Corvo. 
The other islanders know something of 
America. 

The modern age has come to the 
Azores, nevertheless. An automobile 
was an oddity a few years ago. Now 
most Fayal youngsters can tell you when 
the next Pan American clipper is due. 
For Pan Am spans the ocean by re- 
fueling at Horta harbor, using lofty 





Pan American 


Wooden-wheeled oxcarts are the mode on the Azores islands even 
though airplanes are a common sight. Farming is still primitive. 


PLACES IN THE NEW 





Pico mountain — the Fujiyama of the 
Azores — as a beacon. Horta also has a 
modern cable station where British and 
American (and formerly German) ca- 
bles radiate under the sea to New York, 
Canada, Lisbon, and London. 

The Azoreans walk the streets of 
Horta barefoot or in wooden shoes, the 
men wearing tasseled caps, and the 
women long capes (capotes) and huge 
hoods whose style has not changed in 
centuries. At Santa Maria you can visit 
the ancient church where Columbus and 
his crew came to pray in 1493 after 
discovering the New World. Yet on 
the town walls you'll also see billboards 
advertising the latest camera. 


Haunt of Hawks 


“Azores” means hawks, for the nine 
islands are the mid-Atlantic haunt of 
hawks. Rising from the great depth of 
2% miles, the isles were thrown up by 
searing volcanic eruptions, leaving the 
land pocked with bubbling sulphur 
holes and lava caverns into which, the 
natives believe, you will be dragged 
by Satan unless you smear mustard on 
your house doors! 

Tourists call the Azores “Isles of the 
Blest” because you can rent a big house 
and park for only $100 a year. British 
sailors call them “Western Islands” be- 
cause they are the watchtower of Eu- 
ropes western approaches. Farther 
from the mainland than any other At- 
lantic islands, they will be the United 
Nations’ Number One anti-submarine 
patrol bases, now that Portugal has 
granted Britain use of their harbors and 
airbases. 

Seized for Portugal by King Henry 
the Navigator, the isles have been hot 
spots throughout naval history. Here 
Spanish and Portuguese treasure arma- 
das bearing gold and spice from the 
Indies used to rendezvous. Here the 
British ship Revenge fought 53 Spanish 
galleons. Here in 1812 the U. S. priva- 
teer General Armstrong damaged three 
British ships. Ponta Delgada was the 
U. S. Atlantic fleet’s headquarters ‘in 
World War I, and in 1919 the first air- 
craft to fly from America to Europe 
landed triumphantly on the Azores. 














B-R-R-R...1TS 
CHILLY! SURE 
WISH /T WOULD 

WARM UP!. 


ASSIGNED TO GUARD DUTY AT A CERTAIN AIRFIELD IN ARIZONA, PYT. JIM 
MOORE PATROLS HIS NIGHTLY BEAT. AS HE PASSES THE HANGARS HOUSING 
THE GIANT BOMBERS, HE SUDDENLY STOPS...SNIFFS...WHIRLS AROUND... 





IF THE FIRE EVER 
HOLY SMOKES! \ YY WAN f HITS THESE FLARES, 
y : 4 THIS HANGAR 
HANGAR 7’S : a, - 
ON FIRE! ee ‘ * A GONER! 


A SHEET OF FLAME BURSTS FROM HANGAR 7! REMEMBERING THAT BOXES 
OF INCENDIARY FLARES ARE STORED IN NO.7, JIM DOESN'T STOP TO SOUND 
THE ALARM. HE PLUNGES INTO THE INFERNO! THROUGH THE DENSE SMOKE, 


HE CARRIES OUT EVERY BOX. BUT THE FIRE IS SPREADING / 


NICE WORK,JIM=) YOU DESERVE Jf THANKS FELLAS! 
YOU SAVED THE / A PROMOTION BUT BOY, AM | 
CAN'T WAIT NOW HANGAR AND (¢ KID. UNCLE SAM BEAT OuT/ 
TO GIVE THE ALARM.. THE SHIPS! NEEDS THOSE 
I'LL CHECK THE BOMBERS 
FLAMES TILL HELP a TAKE IT 
EASY, JIM... 
t KNOW 
WHAT YOU 
NEED... 


& us”. jo - 


DESPERATELY JIM RIPS OFF HIS COAT... RUSHES BACK INTO THE HANGAR. 
BEATING THE FLAMES, HE VALIANTLY KEEPS THE FIRE FROM GAINING HEADWAY / 
AT LAST HELP ARRIVES AND THE BLAZE IS QUICKLY EXTINGUISHED 


CERTAINLY GIVES A FELLA AL 1S NONE 100 GOOD) IF WILLIAM BOY star oF 
A GRAND LIFT THE HOPALONG CASSIDY SERIES, SAYS: 


YES-SIREE-IT SURE 


YES SIR! 4 TASTES BEST / 
THATS BECAUSE ° 


IT TASTES ' 3 A\ “Man alive—! never knew 
BEST JIM! one cola could taste so 
Fi . ‘ much better,”’says Ei!l Boyd, 
hard-riding cowboy star, 

“untill took the famous cola 

taste-test. | tried leading 

colas in paper cups...then 

picked my winner. It was 

Royal Crown Cola’’ Try best- 

tasting Royal Crown Cola. 











This Is the Army 


One sadly realizes 

That the supply room sarge 
Deals only in two sizes 

Too little and too large! 


Yank, The Army Weekly 





Corp. B. Donor 
Milton Berle contributes this slogan 
urging folks who can’t join up to con- 
tribute the the Red Cross Blood Bank. 
Says Berle: “If you can’t be a Private, 
be a corpuscle.” 


Gone With the Wind 


Jack Benny likes to tell the story of 
the Irishman who was walking down a 
London street after an air raid with a 
doorknob in his hand. He was muttering 
to himself and a friend he encountered 
asked, “What's the matter, Pat?” 

“Oh, those blankety blank Germans 
just blew my house out of my hand.” 


June Provines in the Chicago Sun 


Stratosphere Seat 

On weekend leave a soldier attended 
a movie in one of the large metropolitan 
theaters. The usher led him halfway up 
the aisle of the top balcony and 
stopped. “You'll find a seat up there 
somewhere,” he said. “This is as far as 
I go. Above this level, my nose bleeds.” 


Oh, Brother! 

When the air-raid signa] sounded in 
London recently, a small girl was sent 
to call her smaller brother who was 
playing in the yard. “Eric,” she shouted 
from the doorway, “come on in out of 
the war!” 


Help! 

The theater manager was overjoyed 
when an applicant appeared in response 
to his ad for an usher. He outfitted the 
kid with a uniform and immediately 
=~ him a station. A couple of hours 
ater the usher walked in the manager's 
office and resigned. 

“Why?” moaned the manager. 
“You've only just gone on the job.” 

“Sorry,” said the kid, “I’ve seen this 
picture. 


Variety 


Mistaken Identity 
Butch: “Who's the gal with the 
French heels?” 
Bo: “She’s my sister, and those guys 
aren't French.” 


Either—Or 
Bus passenger: “Oh, driver, does this 
bus stop at the pier?” 
Bus driver: “Well, lady, there'll be 


an awful slash if we don’t!” 
The Interlude, South Bend (Ind.) H.8. 













WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 
WITH OR WITHOUT MUSIC 

BUT EXPRESSING INTERESTING IDEAS 
ARE WHAT WE WANT IN THE 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 







LITERARY AND MUSIC DIVISIONS 


$1,020 in WAR BONDS are the 
PRIZES in the LITERARY DIVI- 
SION—$390 in CASH are the 
PRIZES in the MUSIC DIVISION 
—aAnd in addition there are other 
delightful REWARDS, such as see- 
ing your poem in print, or hearing 
your composition performed! 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
10 LITERARY 6 MUSIC 


Short Story Song for solo voice 


Whether your talent is directed 
toward writing poetry, short 
stories, essays or other kinds of 
literary expressions, or whether 
your mind is full of melodies, 
there is a place for your entry in 
Scholastic Awards Literary and 
Music Divisions. 


Poetry Composition for solo instrument 


Essay with piano accompaniment 
Radio Play 


Literary Article 


Composition for piano 


Part-song for quartette with piano 


Book Review accompaniment 


Autobiographical Sketch Part-song for quartette without 


Humor piano accompaniment 


Current Events Composition for not more than 


Historical Article six instruments 


6 JOURNALISM 


News Story Sports Story 
Feature Story Columns 
Interview Editorial 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 
TO GET YOUR ENTRIES READY! 


For complete details, write for a Rules Booklet to: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17,-N. Y. 
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“IF THAT'S A 
BURLINGTON TRAIN, 
WHY DO ALL THOSE 
OTHER RAILROADS 
HAVE CARS IN IT ?" 


Senior—First, let’s take a look at 
the map at the bottom of this page. 
See all those lines which connect with 
each other to form a network over 
the whole country ? Those lines rep- 
resent railroads. The heavy ones are 
the Burlington. The light ones are a 
lot of other railroads, each one serv- 
ing a particular part of the country. 


Junior — According to the map, the 
heavy lines seem to be all hemmed 
in by the light lines. 


Sr.—That’s right—and that’s why 
you see the cars of so many different 


“THAT TAKES A 


SON . .. BUT IN 
A NUTSHELL, 
HERE'S WHY... 


TLLINOITS CoNTRAL 
ic 


22108 


railroads in that Burlington train— 
in every Burlington train. You see, 
the Burlington is an important link 
between railroads of the North, East, 
South and West. 


Jr.—You mean it’s an important link 
because it covers a lot of territory? 


Sr.—Well, that’s one reason, because 
the Burlington Lines do total 11,000 
‘miles in 13 states . . . some of them 
agricultural, some of them industrial, 
and all of them mighty important in 
winning this war. But, just as big a 
reason is that the Burlington serves 


LITTLE EXPLAINING, 





22 principal gateways and has more 
than 200 interchange points within 
its territory. 

Jr.— What’s an interchange point, 
Dad? 

Sr.—A place where freight cars are 
switched from one railroad to another 
and headed on their way. 

Jr.—Is that how all those different 
railroad cars got in that one train? 
Sr.—That’s right. 


Jr.—Boy, oh boy, that takes plenty 
of teamwork, I’ll bet. 


You're right, Son, it does take teamwork. And we of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us,are proud to be 
among the armies of railroaders that have teamed up to do the biggest trarisportation job, both freight and 
passenger, in history. ‘‘Keep ’em rolling’’ is more than a slogan to us these days—it’s our creed. 
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Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting Buiia this authentic %"” 
Hawker “HURRICANE” 


PRE- FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
— Theory, Design, Constructién, Split-Second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 
Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War * Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
45088011 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Jans and Rings TT 


Class pins,'chub pins, rings and emblems. 
Sueatt Moy CATALOG 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Every High School 
Student SHOULD 


. READ THIS BOOK 


H) THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By GAY HEAD (author o7 








BOY DATES GIRL - BIB )) 
AND TUCK) ; i 
a 
Here’s a bright n ES = 
breezy handbook that’s yay 
“burnt to a crisp’—and _ 
“we ain't woofin’!” In Uv 


short, for the low-down 
on high school, read ‘Hi 
There, High School!” 
Tells you what every 
new student should know ¢ 
—and some things upper Qs 
classmen may have for- i 
gotten about the easy 
way to make friends and 
influence teachers — how 
to put your best foot for- 
ward at school parties, in 
the assembly, the cafe 
teria, and classroom. 


Get this handbook NOW 


it’s handy pocket-size, 
72 pages, 2 colors. 
illustrations! 


ONLY 20¢ « copy 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Service Division ot 


S-halaetic AM 












220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y 

















RW 
Here's my 20c for one 11-8-43 
copy of Hi There, High 
I School! 
! 
! 
| Name 
I 
| Address 
I 
| City 
| 
| OS ae eS 
! 
! 


Please enclose money order or cash with order. 
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1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the 
parentheses. 


1. Antonio Salazar ( ) Viceroy of 


India 
2. Henry Cabot ‘J i ga 
remier 
Lodge ( ) German com- 


ae ; mander in 
8. Heinrich Himm- 


Yugoslavia 
ler ( ) Massachusetts 
Senator 
4. Hideiki Tojo ( ) German Min- 
ister of the 
5. Erwin Rommel Interior 
) Japanese War 
6. Archibald Wavell Minister 


ll. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 

1. Five U. S. Senators have just 
toured Allied war fronts at the request 
of President Roosevelt. 

2. The report of their observations 
was released to the press by the State 
Department. 

3. The Senators were unanimous in 
their praise of both Army and Navy air 
forces. 

4. The Senators report that food at 
the fronts is good es plentiful. 

5. Senator Lodge’s statement on Al- 
lied need of Russian air bases brought a 
sharp protest from Moscow. 


ill. CHINESE EXCLUSION LAWS 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Large numbers of Chinese came 
to the United States as laborers on: 
(a) Boulder Dam; (c) Central Pacific 
Railway; (c) Panama Canal. 

2. Exclusion of Chinese in the 1880s 
was most strongly urged by: (a) South- 
ern cotton growers; (b) New England 
mill workers; (c) West Coast poli- 
ticians. 

8. The quota method of restricting 
immigration to the United States was 
adopted in: (a) 1921; (b) 1882; (c) 
1939. 

4. Repeal of Chinese exclusion laws 
is opposed by: (a) President Roosevelt; 
(b) Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; (c) American Legion. 

5. If Chinese immigration is put on 
a quota basis, the number of Chinese 
admitted to the United States annually 
will be: (a) 75,000; (b) 2,500; (c) 
105. 

6. Opponents of repeal claim that 
Chinese-Americans: (a) have too low 


a standard of living; (b) have a high 


(c) create religious 


criminal record; 
disturbances. 


IV. PORTUGAL 
Underscore the correct phrase: 


1. The Azores lie in the same lati- 
tude as: (a) Miafhi; (b) Washington: 
(c) Seattle. 

2. The government of Portugal is: 
(a) a lictatorship; (b) a socialist re- 
public; (c) a democracy. 

3. The Azores are most important to 
the Allies as a base for: (a) subma- 
rines; (b) aircraft carriers; (c) air- 
planes. 

4. Britain will repay Portugal for the 
lease of the Azores by: (a) paying an 
annual rent for the duration; (b) leas- 
ing Gibraltar to the Portuguese; (c) 
sending Portugal essential war supplies. 

5. Portugal's richest colony is in: (a) 
Africa; (b) India; (c) China. 


V. IMPERIALISM, COLONIES AND 
RAW MATERIALS 


Fill in the blank space with the cor- 
rect word, or words. 

1. England is a nation of 45,000,000 
people controlling of 
the earth. 

2. Britain gaine some advantages 
from - preferential arrangements with 
(SS eae er 

8. The fourth point of the Atlantic 





Charter promises access to world trade 


on _______ terms to all nations. 
4, = own far more mining 
and railway stock and factories in 
than do British citizens. 
5. The “have not” nations claim that 
the “have” nations have been able to 
maintain a higher 


than they. 


© READING SIGN POSTS 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


Adamic, Louis, America and the Ref- 
ugees, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 29. 

"Glick, Carl, Shake Hands with the 
Dragon, and Three Times I Bow. 

Howard, Harry Paxton, “Justice to Our 
Allies,” Commonweal, June 5, 1942. 


PORTUGAL 


Moore, Robert W., “Castles and Progress 
in Portugal,” National Geographic, Feb. 
1938. 

St. Clair, Stuart, “Timor a Key to the 
Indies,” National Geographic, Sept. 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

jingoistic (jing g6 is tik). Favoring an 
aggressive foreign policy. 

Hideiki Tojo (hee day kee toe zhoe). 
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November 8-13, 1943 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


Russia. Above Dnieper Bend, Red Army 
engineers worked ae rain of German 
gunfire to lay pontoon bridges. Over these, 
Red tanks rolled on to outskirts of Krivoi 
Rog, greatest Russian iron center. Below 
Dnieper bend, Russians fought amid ruins 
‘f Melitopol, and Germans retreated. Their 
main railroad severed at that point, Ger- 
mans in Crimea loaded wounded troops 
onto a secondary railroad and retired 
toward Kherson. 

After visiting General De Gaulle in Al- 
giers, Hull and Eden and their military 
advisers arrived in Moscow Oct. 18, and 
hegan tri-partite conferences with Molotov 

Mediterranean. In Italy, 5th Army, hav 
ug crossed the Volturno River in force, 
was on way to Via Appia, ancient route to 
Rome. The Allies inched along on both 
sides of the Apennines while the Germans 
tought delaying actions. 

In Yugoslavia fighting blazed, as Rom 
mel recaptured Susak and ‘tried to seize 
the seaport of Cattaro. Partisans crossed 
Danube to jab into Hungary; advanced on 
Doboj; and beat off Axis attempts to land 
mn Adriatic islands. 

Germans took advantage of reported 
struggles between three rival Greek guer 
rilla armies to snatch towns in northern 
Greece. Whole Greek “exiled” cabinet of 
Premier Tsouderos resigned to protest Al 
lied acceptance of Italians as co-belliger- 
ents. British broke up Nazi convoy bound 
for Dodecanese. African airforce expanded 
its target area, smashing airfields at Rome 
and Genoa and railroad junctions at 
koplije Yugoslavia. 

Germany. In campaign to “Keep enemy 
sirens shrieking,” RAF night tee se 
smashed Dueren ( non-ferrous metal plants ) 
and Leipzig (third most important German 
ndustrial center). 

Asia. Navy Liberators bombed Tarawa, 
main Japanese base in Gilberts, ripped 60 
planes and a destroyer at Rabaul. Japanese 
tried to cross Salween River to attack 
Chinese in Yunnan and snatch upper 
Burma Road 

Miscellaneous. Japanese and German 
mternees are being exchanged for British, 
U. S. and Lati American prisoners at 
ports i. East Africa and Sweden. Argen- 
tine president ousted officials and _pro- 
fessors who signed anti-Axis manifesto. 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Smuts 
prophesied Balkans invasion this ‘ year, 
European mainland next spring. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved 20-2 Connally reso- 
lution favoring U. S. cooperation in inter- 
national authority to maintain peace. Ad- 
ministration tax plan voted down by Ways 
and Means Committee. Southern Senators 
killed Thomas-Hill bill for federal aid to 
schools (see Nov. 1 issue). House voted 
to repeal 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act (see 
page 6). General Marshall gave secret data 
to Senate; Senators disclosed Japan is build- 
ing planes faster than we destroy them. 

Labor. Labor leaders criticized Presi- 
dent’s wage-control policy. Railroad work- 
ers threatened strike vote 









What kind of man 
will | be 
























































So I’m eating the right foods now! 


oe We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 












& foods recommended by Uncle Sam—isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 
. provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 


% % 






WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OW THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT IS 
THE ORIGINAL 
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Men can overcome incredible hardships—if they 
have endurance. They can spend weeks adrift on a 
life raft ... battle through jungles without sleep or 
adequate rest . . . bring a bomber back through 
swarms of enemy fighters and take off again, al- 
though every nerve and sinew begs for rest. Amer- 
icans are meeting these tests every day. And they 


are able to do it because they have developed en- 


ANCE 


durance in stamina-building sports—sports which 
are helping to make Uncle Sam’s team the winner. 
America counts on all of us to have the endurance 
to do our share in the war effort. And that calls for 
plenty of energy foods. One of the best is Planters 


Peanuts—as famous for stamina-building vitamins 


as they are for freshness, crispness and flavor. 











BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—-practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c¢ and two empty 
Se Planters Bags or 1l5c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 











